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EORGE CRUIKSHANK, the famous 

English caricaturist, of whose work 
the “‘March” cover design is an excellent 
example, was born in London in 1792 and 
died there in 1878. He was the son of a 
family of artists. He began as an illus- 
trator of children’s books, but soon 
turned his attention to political and 
moral reform, satirizing public officials, 
the unpopular corn laws, the N apoleonic 
wars, the foibles of the great, and the 
intemperate habits of the time. An 
enthusiastic tee-totaller, his series of 
prints called “The Bottle,” “The Gin 
Shop,” etc., had an immense influence. 
He is perhaps best known today for his 
illustrations of ,Dickens, particularly for 
“Oliver Twist.” 
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Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect of the Future 


HAT science can do for art has nowhere 

\ \ been so dramatically demonstrated as in 

the field of modern architecture. We see 
and hear so much of the debasing effect of machinery 
on the quality of our workmanship that we turn with 
relief to this hopeful example of what can be accom- 
plished when we cease to be the slaves and become the 
masters of the machine. 

One of the first architects in America, in the world, 
to realize not only the inevitability of the machine, but 
to see its vast possibilities as an artist’s tool was Frank 
Lloyd Wright of Chicago whose designs for the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Building of Chicago, pictured 
here, and for a skyscraper apartment house at St.- 
Marks-in-the-Bouwerie, New York City, incorporate 
his most recent ideas for the use of glass and metal in 
offices and apartments. 

“The machine,’ Mr. Wright has long insisted, 
here to stay. . . . There is no more important work for 
the architect now than to use this normal tool of civiliza- 
tion to the best advantage instead of prostituting it as 
he has heretofore done.”” At a meeting of craftsmen 
in Hull House some years ago, Mr. Wright proposed 
that a society be formed not for an artificial reversion 
to handcrafts, but for the study and development of 
machines as tools for the artist. “In all the crafts the 
nature of the materials is emancipated by the machine. 
. . . We have wings where they [the workmen of the 
past] had only feet, usually in leaden shoes.”’ 

Born in Wisconsin in 1869, a graduate in Civil Engi- 
neering of the University of Wisconsin, Frank Lloyd 
Wright started out as a draftsman in the offices of Louis 
Sullivan, a pioneer.in the architecture of the office 
building. In Sullivan’s office, to Wright fell the as- 
signments for residences, and it is therefore in the dwell- 
ing, the home, that he first applied his ideas. 

In the first place he came out for simplicity, for 
emphasis upon essential lines. All the elements of 
design should conform to the basic ideas. ‘“‘As the 
flesh is to our bones, so will the covering be to the 
structure.”” Irrelevant decorative details should be 
scrapped. In the second place he insisted upon taking 
into account the setting, the landscape in which his 
houses were to be built. In the Middle West where 
most of his work was done, he made his houses low with 
gently sloping roofs and quiet skylines to conform with 


Architect’s drawing by Mr. Wright for the proposed National Life 
Insurance Company office building, Chicago. One entire side of 
every office will be of glass, bound together with copper frames 


the horizontal lines of the prairie. For color he turned 
to the woods and fields for inspiration. “Use the soft, 
warm, optimistic tones of the earths and autumn leaves, 
instead of the pessimistic blues and purples and cold 
greens of the ribbon counter,’ was his advice. And 
finally he showed his break with the Victorians by com- 
ing out for integrity in the use of materials, for calling 
a spade, a spade. Wood, he insisted, must look like 
wood, plaster like plaster, stone like stone. Instead 
of smearing over the surface to hide the essential nature 
of his material, the modern architect must do all that 
he can to bring out its natural texture, to capitalize it 
and bring it into the general scheme. And for this 
purpose he must use the machine; explore it and de- 

velop it; give it all the work that it can do well. 
These have been the main tenets of Wright’s archi- 
tectural creed. He has been a leader 
2 «oof the modern movement, recognized 
ee abroad before homage was done him at 
home. As early as 1910 a portfolio of 
his work was published in Germany, 
and his influence there has been tre- 
mendous. The omission so far of his 
name from the committee in charge of 
building plans for the new Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1933 has aroused bitter 
comment in certain quarters and has 
given rise to a fresh evaluation of his 

work and of his influence. 


The Robie House at Woodlawn Avenue and 57th 
Gress, Chicago, now used by a Congregational 
y, is characteristic of Wright’s 
a residential style 
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The Magic Formula 


By LAWRENCE PEARSALL JACKS 


ANY years ago I 
M had a schoolfellow 

and bosom friend 
whom I knew as Billy, but 
whose name as it stood in 
the Register was William 
Xavier Plosive. Where his 
family came from, or where 
they got their outlandish 
name, I know not. From its 
rarity I infer that the 
Plosive stock has not multi- 
plied lavishly on the earth. 
No sooner, of course, was 
the name William X. Plo- 
sive seen on the outside of the poor 
boy’s copybooks than a whisper passed 
through the whole school—“Billy 
Burst.” And that name remained with 
him to the end. It was more appro- 
priate than its bestowers knew. 

“When did Billy burst?” “Why did 
Billy burst?” “Will Billy burst again?” 
and a hundred questions of the like or- 
der were asked all day long apropos of 
nothing. They were shouted in the 
playground. They were whispered in 
the class, They broke the silence of the 
dormitory in the dead of night. One 
morning the Rev. Cyril Puttock, M. A., 
who “took” us in Divinity, saw written 
large on the blackboard in front of him 
these words: “What burst Billy?” I 
spent my next half-holiday in writing 
out the Beatitudes a hundred times. 

Billy and I slept in the same dormi- 
tory and our beds were side by side. 
Both of us were bad sleepers, and many 
a deep affinity did our souls discover in 
the silent watches of the night. This is 
the sort of thing that would go on: 

“Billy, are you awake?” 

“Yes; I knew you were.” 

“T say, we are going to have that 
beastly pudding for dinner to-morrow.” 

“That’s just what I want to talk 
about.” 

“T’ve got an idea. Billy, I found out 
yesterday where they cook those pud- 
dings. They boil them in the copper of 
the out-house, and the cook leaves them 
there while she looks after the rest of 
the dinner.” 

“Ripping!” answered Billy. “J’Il tell 
you what we'll do—Hush! Is old 
Ginger awake? All right. Well, we'll 


Have you ever watched the hands of a clock 
tick their imperceptible way around its face 
and wondered what time is and what becomes 
of it? To “Billy Burst” and his friend this 
was the one big problem of life. And when they 
grew up they were suprised to find that many 
heavy thinkers before them had worried about 
the same thing. There are few philosophers 
and theologians who remember what they felt 
like in their boyhood as well as L. P. Jacks. 


sneak into the out-house tomorrow 
when the cook isn’t looking, pinch the 
puddings out ef the copper and chuck 
‘em in the pond.” 

“Why, Billy, that’s just what I was 
going to say to you. But won’t we scald 
ourselves ?” 

“T’ve thought of that. We'll get the 
garden fork and jab it into the pud- 
dings. They boil ’em in bags, you know.” 

Enterprises such as these, however, 
were episodic. The seat of our affinities 
lay deeper. Both Billy and I were per- 
sons with an “end” in life, and breathed 
in common the atmosphere of great de- 
signs. Few were the days of our com- 
panionship when we were not infatuated 
about something or other; and I some- 
times doubt whether even yet I have 
outgrown the habit. 

At the time this history begins the 
particular mania that afflicted me was 
the collecting of tramcar tickets. My 
friends used to save them for me; I 
begged them from passengers as they 
alighted from the cars; I picked them up 
in the street; and I had over seven thou- 
sand collected in a box. I thought that 
when the sum had_risen to ten thousand 
the goal of my existence would be 
reached ; and it may be said that I lived 
for little else. 

Billy’s mania was astronomy. He 
would spend the hours-of his playtime 
lying on his stomach with a map of the 
stars spread out before him on the floor. 
Billy was a great astronomer—in secret. 
On the very day- when he and I were 
being initiated into the mysteries of 
decimal§, he whispered to me in class, 
“T say, ¢ -vonder how people found out 


the weight of the planets.” 
Little did the master know 
what Billy was thinking of 
as he stared at the wall be- 
fore him with his great, 
dreamy eyes—and not for 
ten thousand worlds would 
Billy have told him. He 
was thinking about the 
weight of the planets, and 
the problem lay heavy on 
his soul. At last he sud- 
denly waked up and began 
to get top-marks not only in 
arithmetic but in every 
other subject as well. And later on, 
when we came to the quadratic equa- 
tions and the higher geometry, the mas- 
ter was amazed to find that Billy re- 
quired no teaching at all. ; 

“What has happened to Billy?” asked 
somebody; and the answer came, “Why, 
of course, Billy has burst.” 

So he had. Billy had found out “how 
they weighed the planets,” and the mass 
of darkness that oppressed him had 
been blown away in the explosion. 
About the same time I burst also. On 
counting up my tickets I found there 
were ten thousand of them. 

Then came a pause, during which 
Billy and I wandered about in dry 
places seeking rest and finding none. 
We were both waiting for the new birth, 
or the new explosion, utterly uncon- 
scious of our condition. The usual ex- 
change of measles and whooping-cough 
had been going on in our school and 
Billy and I being convalescent from the 
latter complaint, were sent out one day 
to take an airing in the Park. On pass- 
ing down a certain walk, shaded by 
planes, we noticed a very old gentleman 
seated in a bath-chair which had been 
wheeled under the shadow of one of the 
trees. He sat in the chair with his head 
bent forward on his chest, and his 
wasted hands were spread out on the 
cover. He seemed an image of decrep- 
itude, a symbol of approaching death. 

I think it was the immobility of the 
old man that first arrested our attention. 
The moment we saw him we stopped 
dead in our walk and stood, motionless 
as the figure before us, staring at what 
we saw. 
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Suddenly Billy Burst clutched’ my 
arm—he had a habit of doing that. 

“T say,” he whispered, “let’s go up 
to him and ask him te tell us the time.” 

We crept up to the bath-chair like 
two timid animals, literally sniffing the 
air as we went. The old man was still 
unaware of our presence. 

“Tf you please,” said Billy, “would 
you mind telling us the time?” 

At the sound of Billy’s voice the old 
man seemed to wake from his dream. 
He lifted his head and listened, as 
though he heard himself summoned 
from a far point in space; and his eyes 
wandered vaguely from side to side un- 
able to focus the speaker. Then they 
fell to rest on Billy and his gaze was 
arrested. A look of indescribable 
pleasure overspread the withered face. 
It almost seemed as if, for a moment, 
youth returned to him, or as if a breath 
of spring had awakened in the midst of 
the winter’s frost. 

“The time, laddie?” said he. “Why, 
yes, of course I can give you the time; 
as much of it as you want. For, don’t 
you see, I’m a very old fellow—ninety- 
one last birthday; which I should think 
is not more than eighty years older than 
you, my little man. So I’ve plenty of 
time to spare. But don’t take too much 
of it, my laddie. It’s not good for little 
chaps like you. Now, how much of the 
time would you like?” 

“The correct time, if you please, sir,” 
said Billy, ignoring the quantitative 


form in which the question had been 
framed. So the old gentleman gave us 
the correct time. 

“T’ll tell you what,” said Billy as soon 


as we were out of‘hearing. “I’ve found 
out something. It does old gentlemen 
good to ask them the time. Let’s ask 
some more.” 

So for an hour or more we wandered 
about looking out for old gentlemen—“to 
do them good.” Several whom we met 
were rejected by Billy on the ground 
that they were not old enough, and al- 
lowed to pass unquestioned. Some three 
or four came up to the standard and at 
each experiment we found that our 
magic formula worked with wonderful 
success. It provoked smiles and kind 
words; it pleased the old gentlemen; it 
did them good. Old hands were laid 
on young shoulders; old faces lit up; 
old watches were pulled out of old pock- 
ets. But, be it observed, Billy was the 
spokesman every time. 

From that time onward, Billy and I 
were Masters in Magic, no less, in- 
fatuated with our calling and devoted 
to our formula. The star-books were 
bundled into Billy’s play-box; and the 
ten thousand tramcar tickets were 
thrown into the fire. Never since the 
world began, thought we, had a more 
glorious game been invented. A world- 
wide mission to old gentlemen was ours. 
Who would have believed there were so 
many of them? They seemed to spring 


into existence, to gather themselves 
from the four quarters of the earth, in 
order that they might receive the heal- 
ing touch of our formula. We met 
them in the street, in the Park, by the 
river, at the railway station, coming out 
of church—everywhere. And all were 
completely in our power. Oh, it was 
magnificent ! 

So it went on for three or four weeks. 
But a shock was in store for us. At 
first, as I have said, Billy was the 
spokesman. But there came a day when 
it seemed good that some independence 
of action should be introduced into the 
partnership. Billy went one way and I 
another. 

Going on alone, I presently espied an 
old gentleman, of promising antiquity, 
walking briskly down one of the gravel 
paths. He was intermittently reading a 
newspaper. Trotting up behind him, I 
observed that in the intervals of his 
reading he would be talking to himself. 
He would read for half a minute and 
then, whipping the newspaper behind 
his back, begin to declaim, as though he 
were making a speech, quickening his 
pace meanwhile, so that I was hard put 
to it to keep up with him. Indeed I had 
to run, and was out of breath when, 
coming up alongside, I popped out my 
question, “If you please, sir, what 
o’clock is it?” 

“Go to the devil!” growled the old 
ruffan. And without pausing even to 
look at me he strode on, continuing his 
declamation. For the first time the for- 
mula had failed to work—had done the 
old gentleman no good. It cut me to 
the heart. I ran about in great distress, 
seeking Billy, whom finding presently I 
informed in general terms of what had 
happened. 

“What did you say to the old beast ?” 
asked Billy. 

“T said, ‘If you please, sir, 
o’clock is it?’” 

“Oh, you ass!” cried Billy. “Those 
are the wrong words. If you'd said, 
‘Would you mind telling me the time?’ 
he’d have gone down like a ninepin. 
Only cads say ‘what o'clock.’ He 
thought you were a cad! Oh, you idiot! 
Leave me to do it next time.” 

Thus it came to pass that the partner- 
ship was resumed on its old basis, with 
Billy as the predominant member and 
spokesman of the Firm. 

And now we entered on what IT still 
regard as an enterprise of pith and mo- 
ment. We determined, after long col- 
loquy in the bedroom to waylay this re- 
calcitrant old gentleman once more, and 
repeat our question in its proper form, 
and with Billy as spokesman. For sev- 
eral days the declaiming gentleman, 
whom we now knew as “the old beast,” 
and never called by any other name, 
failed to appear. But at last we caught 
sight of him, striding along and vio- 
lently whipping his newspapei behind 
his back, just as before. 


what 
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On the former occasion, when I was 
alone, I had operated from the rear, 
but with Billy in support, I proposed 
that we should attack from the front. So 
we threw ourselves in his path and 
marched steadily to meet him. On he 
came, and as he drew near, down went 
the newspaper, and, as though he were 
spitting poison, he hissed out from be- 
tween his teeth a fearful sentence, of 
which the last words were: “the most 
iniquitous government that has ever be- 
trayed and abused the confidence of a 
sovereign people’—staring meanwhile 
straight over our heads. 

“If you please, sir,” said Billy in his 
singing voice, “would you mind telling 
us the time?” 

“Go to—” But at that moment the 
gentleman lowered his fierce old eyes 
and encountered the gaze of Billy, who 
was standing full in his path. 

Have you ever seen a wild beast sud- 
denly grow tame? I have not, but | 
saw something like it on the occasion of 
which I speak. Never did a swifter 
or more astonishing change pass over 
the countenance of any human being. | 
really think the old fellow suffered a 
physical shock, for he stepped back two 
paces and looked for a moment like one 
who has been seriously hurt. Then he 
recovered himself; lowered his spec- 
tacles to the tip of his nose; gazed over 
them at me for a moment, at Billy for 
a quarter of a minute, and finally broke 
out into a hearty laugh. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, in the merriest 
of voices, “you’re a couple of young ras- 
cals. What are your names, and how 
old are you, and what school do you be- 
long to, and who are your fathers?” 

We answered his questions in a fairly 
business-like manner until we came to 
that about the fathers. Here there was 
an interlude. For Billy had to explain, 
in succession, that he had no father, and 
no mother, and no brothers, and no sis- 
ters—indeed, no relations at all that he 
knew of. And there was some emotion 
at this point. 

“Bless my soul,” said the old gentle- 
man, “that’s very sad—very sad indeed. 
But who pays for your schooling ?” 

“A friend of my mater’s,” said Billy. 
“He’s very good to me and has me to 
his house for the holidays.” 

“And gives you plenty of pocket- 
money ?” 

“Lots,” answered Billy. 

“Then you are not an unhappy boy?” 

“Not a bit,” answered Billy. 

“Thank God for that! Thank God 
for that! I should be very sorry to learn 
you were unhappy. I hope you never 
will be. You don’t look unhappy.” 

All this time the old gentleman 
seemed quite unconscious of my ex- 
istence. But I was not hurt by that. I 
was well used to being overlooked when 
Billy was with me, and never questioned 
for a moment the justice of the arrange- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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“What Time Is ItP” Asks Mr. Siti: 


LOCKHEAD,” cried Billy, 
“there’s all the difference in the 
world between the time and time.” 

Into Billy’s mouth Dr. L. P Jacks, 
distinguished British philosopher and 
editor of the Hibbert Journal, has put 
the key-words of his whole social phi- 
losophy. An understanding of the dis- 
tinction which Billy caught between 
time, which is plugging ahead all the 
while, and the time, which is only a 
little dot on a clock-face, is necessary 
to an understanding of his whole point 
of view. For upon our interpretation 
of time depends, he believes, our whole 
mode of living. 

Imagine for a moment that your life, 
your experience, is a moving point in 
space which traces a line as it goes. 
Now there are two ways of looking at 
it: you can fasten your attention wholly 
on the point at which you have arrived, 
or you can think of the line as a whole, 
the direction it takes, the pattern it is 
making. If you think only of the point, 
the spot in space at which you now are, 
you think in terms of the time, of “the 
bit of it that’s going on now.” If, on 
the other hand, you are concerned with 
the direction of the line, its course and 
pattern, you are thinking in terms of 
time, of the whole evolving line. 

If you think in the first way, if the 
time is what matters to you, if you are 
concerned mainly with what is before 
you at the moment in space, of what 
you can see, and hear, and touch now, 
if your experience goes “jerk, jerk, 
jerk” from one episode to another, you 
are really not a “time-thinker” at all; 
you are what Mr. Jacks calls elsewhere 
a “space-thinker.” Tradition is unreal 
for you, loyalties and responsibilities do 
not exist; you live for the moment, the 
time. If, on the other hand, you think in 
terms of time “plugging ahead” all the 
while, if, in your experience of the mo- 
ment, you feel the tug back of the past 
and the pull forward of the future, you 
are a time-thinker. Tradition is a liv- 
ing force and loyalties are real. You 
feel obligation to the past and responsi- 
bility for the future. You live in time. 

Of course no one ever lives wholly 
one way or the other, but if you think 
of the lives of people you know in these 
terms, you will find that continuity or 
planning is more apparent in some than 
in others. Whole generations some- 
times seem to have one trend or the 
other. The young people, for instance, 
who felt the impact of the war in 1914- 
1918 were so keenly aware of the un- 
certainty of life, the cruelty of Time, 
that they reasoned, like Omar Khay- 
yam, since the moment is all we can 
be sure of, let us wring what satisfac- 
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tion we can out of it. Let us make 
the most of the time at hand. They 
were space-thinkers. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Jacks that 
many of our social mistakes and ills 
can be traced to our habit of thinking 
in terms of space alone. The weakness, 
for instance, of some of our reform 
programs, our Utopias, lies in the fact 
that they take no account of time. 
“With space-thinking alone to guide 
us,” he says, “we are apt to think our 
work done when we have devised a 
social scheme ... in which men are 
placed—note the term—in right rela- 
tionship to one another. Time-thinking 
immediately asks—how long will these 
men and forces stay where you have 
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placed them, how long will the relation- 
ship last? Space-thinking shows you 
a picture, perhaps a Utopian picture, 
of human beings caught by the eye at 
a happy moment, photographed, so to 
speak, in the state of social behavior 
the space-thinker considers most desir- 
able. ‘How long will these people keep 
it up?’ asks the time-thinker. What 
will they be doing a year hence? .... 
The space-thinker reveals a goal or 
point of arrival. The time-thinker asks 
for the direction of movement.” Those 
persons who are in sympathy with the 
purposes, the goal of Russia to-day, but 
who insist that communism will not 
work in the long run, cannot last be- 
cause human nature is not equal to the 
task of maintaining it, Mr. Jacks would 
classify as time-thinkers. 

The greatest social ill for which Mr. 
Jacks holds space-thinking responsible 
is the poor quality of our modern work- 
manship. “Our jerry-builders,” he 
writes in an essay on “Skill,” “are well 


informed on the space side of their 
operations; the houses are to be so big, 
there are to be so many of them, they 
are to cost so much, the ground plan is 
to be such-and-such, and so on—all 
space considerations. But not often do 
we hear a word about the quality of the 
workmanship that is to be put into them 
—which is the time aspect of the affair. 
‘Let us build a house,’ savs Space. ‘Let 
us build a house that will last, says~ 
Time. ‘Here is my system,’ cries 
Space. ‘Where are the valor and skill 
to maintain it?’ asks Time.” 

You might find it stimulating to clas- 
sify in this way things as well as peo- 
ple. According to the distinction which 
Billy makes in “The Magic Formula,” 
which of the books you have read this 
winter, which of the pictures you have 
looked at, belong to the time? And 
which are the property of Time? 

It is a mark of distinction in Mr. 
Jacks that he constantly applies his 
philosophical notions to our problems of 
modern life, and that, by so often put- 
ting them in the form of stories and 
popular essays, he manages to reach an 
audience which most professional phi- 
losophers never bother-about. It is true, 
of course, that Mr. Jacks’ stories often 
suffer as fiction by being vehicles for 
the spread of abstract ideas. Charac- 
ters which must be mouth-pieces gen- 
erally fare badly. And yet there is so 
much whimsy and charm in Mr. Jacks’ 
people that they escape that prosaic 
quality which is so deadening to most 
characters manufactured to give voice 
to somebody’s ideas. 

Jacks’ excursions into popular 
forms of literature have not affected his 
standing among philosophers. Since 
the founding of the distinguished Eng- 
lish philosophical quarterly, the Hib- 
bert Journal, in 1902, he has been its 
editor and a frequent contributor. Born 
at Nottingham, England, in 1860, he 
was educated at London University, at 
Gottingen, and at Harvard. In 1887 
he became assistant at Bedford Chapel, 
London, to Rev. Stopford Brooke, the 
great Unitarian preacher, and in 1889 
he married Brooke’s daughter Olive. 
After serving as minister of Unitarian 
churches in Liverpool and Birmingham, 
he was appointed in 1903 instructor in 
philosophy at Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, and since 1915 he has been its 
Principal. Jacks published at various 
times five volumes of short stories, 
twelve of the best of which were se- 
lected for the volume entitled The 
Magic Formula, and published by Har- 
per’s in 1927. In 1923 appeared his 
Legends of Smokeover, and in 1926 
Heroes of Smokcover. * 
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Lyric Love and Harvest: #\; a 44 m te 


Series on the 


By Harriet GAYLORD 
Author of ‘‘Pompilia and her Poet” (Brentano's) 


[The Poetry Corner of this issue is devoted 

to lyrics by Robert and Elizabeth Barrett 

Browning. In the article below, asterisks 
indicate poems reprinted on page 13] 


HEN John Kenyon first asked his 
cousin, Elizabeth Barrett, if he 

might bring her fellow poet to call, she 
refused because she dreaded to meet 
strangers, partly from shyness, partly 
because she didn’t want to “make a com- 
pany show of an infirmity and hold a 
beggar’s hat for sympathy.” But in 
January, 1845, Robert read a reference 
to himself in her latest book of poetry: 


“Or from Browning some ‘pomegranate,’ 
which if cut deep down the middle 
Shows a heart within blood-tinctured, of a 

veined humanity.” 


His pleasure was so exuberant that it 
overflowed in a letter in which he spoke 
of his previous disappointment at not 
having been admitted to the shrine, and 
declared that he loved both poems and 
poet. 

Elizabeth confessed to a friend that 
she was thrown into ecstasies by this 
letter, which she immediately answered 
with the gentle restraint and delicate 
raillery of the last mid-century when 
letter writing was an art. Even from 





her invalid’s chamber she was capable 
of a charming coquetry which held her 
correspondent enthralled. 

There followed the most sublime cor- 
respondence between a man and a 
woman in all literature. Thousands of 
closely written pages were exchanged 
between January 10, 1845, and Septem- 
ber 18, 1846. After that they never 
wrote to each other, for they were never 
separated, These letters are a reason- 
ably complete record of the thought of 
the day reflected from the minds of two 
gifted Victorians. The book would not 
be a bad choice for one’s exile on a 
desert island! A fabulous price was 
paid for the originals in 1930 and they 
now rest in the Treasure Room of 
Wellesley College. 

After many postponements Elizabeth 
finally admitted Robert on May twen- 
tieth to her upper room in Wimpole 
Street. Eagerly he entered the door. 
He saw a tiny, frail figure lying on a 
sofa, her pale face alight with the spir- 
itual beauty which shone from great, 
wistful eyes framed by a mass of chest- 
nut curls. She saw a handsome young 
man dressed in the height of fashion, 
with black-brown wavy hair; a win- 
some smile; alert, spontaneous, and very 
graceful ges- 
tures; a man 
whose personal- 
ity radiated 
health and in- 
tense magnet- 
ism. 

But his vision 
was keener than 
hers, for he 
knew instantly 
that this gentle 
invalid was the 
answer to all his 
longings and as- 
pirations. Im- 
petuous ly he 
wrote next day 
to tell her so, 
and then the 
mating complex 
of Robert and 
the invalid com- 
plex of Eliza- 
beth joined in 
battle royal. He 
begged her to 
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come back from leaning cut of the win- 
dow of the House of Life while his foot 
was only on the stair. Elizabeth re- 
treated into her shell and waved the 
danger signal of DUTY. Never, never 
would she attach the burden of her 
frailty to his vibrant life. If he men- 
tioned such a wrong to himself she 
would never see him again. Wary Rob- 
ert decided to proceed more slowly, and 
Elizabeth worked off her rising emo- 
tions in poetry. “Insufficiency” registers 
the struggle.* 

Months passed and the two lived for 
the letters and the semi-weekly calls of 
Robert. Mr. Moulton-Barrett’s patri- 
archal obsession of the divine right to 
rule his family had swollen into an enor- 
mous egotism of possession which re- 
sented suitors and the possibility ot 
inatrimony for his children. Both Rob- 
ert and Elizabeth hated the clandestine 
situation forced upon them. His vibrant 
health was wooing her to throw off her 
invalidism and drawing her to rely upon 
the robust decisions of his sturdy men- 
tality. Finally he dared to speak of love 
again and said if she would consider 
joining her life with his, he would make 
the one sacrifice possible and lay aside 
his prejudice against making money! 
Quickly Elizabeth responded that there 
was no need to soil his soul with world- 
ly thoughts; she had four hundred 
pounds income of her own, and he 
couldn’t possibly hate the gold and 
gauds of this life more than she did. 
If, if God would restore her health, then 
perhaps !* 

At once he replied that at first he had 
thought she had an incurable spinal dis- 
ease but had known, none the less, that 
his only possible happiness in life would 
consist in having her always with him, 
even if he could be no more to her than 
a brother who would sit by her side for 
an hour each day. That broke Elizabeth 
down. She wrote that none except God 
and Robert’s own will should stand be- 
tween them any more. She would be his 
in all ways except to do him harm. 

Thereupon these two unworldly poets 
began to plan for marriage and escape 
to Italy before another winter set in. 
When Mr. Barrett decreed that his fam- 
ily-must move to the country where 
escape would be harder, Elizabeth, on 
the morning of September 12, 1846, set 
out bravely, even heroically, considering 
her shattered nerves, her cloistered life, 
her affection for her father, and pro- 
ceeded with her maid, Wilson, to the 
Marylebone Church of Saint Pancras. 
Elizabeth Browning came out from the 
portals into the light of a new life. 

Such tonic of happiness and loving 
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care as encompassed her on the difficult 
journey to Paris went far to comfort 
her for the blow she had felt forced to 
deal her father in eloping from his 
home. He never forgave her and 
cloaked his outraged vanity by saying: 
“She should have been thinking of an- 
other world.” It is always hard for the 
“unco guid” to admit there may be a 
flaw in their invincible rectitude! 

The Brownings joined a dear friend 
in Paris and the news of their elope- 
ment was a sensation for many days. 
Their friend Wordsworth’s comment 
was: “It is to be hoped they can under- 
stand each other, for no one else can.” 
Soon they travelled on by carriage and 
easy stages to Pisa where they spent 
six months of honeymoon. Italy re- 
ceived them to her heart for the greater 
part of their fifteen years of married 
life. They at once began their bird-like 
experiments at housekeeping which 
later, thanks to settlements made by 
John Kenyon and the appreciation of 
American publishers, widened into a 
hospitality toward the intellectual aris- 
tocracy of their day so generous that 
Elizabeth declared their guest room 
door opened of itself at the mention of 
a friend’s name. 

With the enfranchisement from gloom 
into a regime of out-door living and 
under the alchemy of perfect happiness, 
her spirit soared like a lark in the first 
spring wind. She who had hardly set 
foot on floor for years, now rode don- 
keys, climbed mountains, wandered 
through forests and churches and art 
galleries and gibed her husband: “But 
you needn’t talk so much to people about 
how your wife walked here with you 
and there with you, as if a wife with a 
pair of feet was a miracle of nature.” 

After several experiments they set- 
tled into the home which is immortally a 
shrine connected with their names, Casa 
Guidi palace in Florence. Here in 
March, 1849, their happiness was 
crowned by the birth of their son, Rob- 
ert Wiedemann Barrett Browning, and 
they “caught up their parental pleasures 
with a sort of passion.” To Casa Guidi 
eventually came almost the entire 
“Who’s Who” of the mid-century. 
Especially strong grew the bond with 
Americans of distinction who waxed 
lyrical over the palace and Mrs. Brown- 
ing: “But the glory of all and that 
which sanctified all was seated in a low 
chair by the door.” Or: “I have never 
seen a human frame which seemed so 
nearly a transparent veil for a celestial 
and immortal spirit. She is a soul of 
fire in a shell of pearl.” However, by 
no means must Elizabeth and her hus- 
band be regarded as beings set apart 
for the adoration of lesser lights. Lock- 
hart, biographer of Sir Walter Scott, 
declared: “Browning isn’t at all like a 
damned literary man,” and certainly 
Elizabeth’s bubbling wit unfitted her for 
the niche of a saint. 


One morning not long after their 
son’s birth she slipped a manuscript 
into her husband’s pocket saying: 
“Please read that and if you don’t like 
it, tear it up.” It was the record of her 
love for him recorded in the Sonnets 
from the Portuguese. She ran upstairs 
and he read on to that incomparable 
one where she seeks to reduce the inex- 
pressible to words and succeeds as only 
the greatest poets have ever succeeded: 
“How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and 
height 

My soul can reach, when feeling out of 
sight 

For the ends of Being and Ideal Grace. 

IT love thee to the level of every day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candle light. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from 
Praise; 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In a Po griefs and with my childhood’s 

aith ; 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints; I love thee with the 
breath, 

Smiles, tears, of all my life!—and, if God 
choose, 

I shall but love thee better after death.” 

Imagine that ecstatic moment when 
he rejoined her upstairs or those other 
moments when she read his superb 
poems, One Word More* and By the 
Fireside, celebrating their flawless union 
in the dedication and the heart of his 
book, Men and Women! 

Not all their time was spent in Flor- 
ence. There were interesting sojourns 
in Rome, Paris London, and various 
quiet resorts. Everywhere they gath- 
ered about them 
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liked to show her own beautiful face.” 
Gleefully she watched George Sand’s 
experienced smoking and declared: 
“The cigarette is really a feminine 
weapon if properly understood.” Not 
entirely “Victorian” was Elizabeth! 

During these years she wrote more 
than did Robert, whose one desire was 
to make her song flight more sustained. 
He was living his poetry, thinking it, 
breathing it. Finally there came an eve- 
ning in June of 1861 when, after a 
few days of illness, she cheered his 
heart by declaring: “There is no doubt 
I shall soon recover.” 

As he sat by her bedside she fell 
asleep against his arm and he held her 
thus as she woke fitfully during the 
night. At dawn he asked anxiously: 

“How do you feel?” 

“Beautiful!” she murmured. Then 
“God took her to Himself as you would 
lift a sleeping child from a dark, uneasy 
bed into your arms and the light.’’* 

Three years later in London, Robert 
brought out many of his finest poems in 
Dramatis Personae, then busied himself 
with The Ring and the Book. After 
that appeared, he became doyen to the 
literary lights of his day, always in 
great social demand, brilliant, affable, 
natural. “Who is that too exuberant 
financier person?” inquired a fellow 
dinner guest once of his hostess. 

Browning’s output of poetry during 
the last twenty-five years of his life was 
tremendous. Much was very noble, some 
very prosy and obscure, but even from 

(Concluded on page 13) 





delightful 
friends; every- 
where Eliza- 
beth’s _ spirit 
soared above 
recurring re- 
minders of the 
weakness of her 
flesh. She was 
anxious about 
fashions because 
her “tyrant hus- 
band” insisted 
on her looking 
like other peo- 
ple. She bore “a 
tremendous 
grudge” against 
Empress Euge- 
nie for “drop- 
ping bonnets off 
behind” — the 
1931 style! — 
“because she 
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History Still Going On 

HE Painted Arrow, by Frances. Gai- 

ther, gives me a chance to show you 
how a book-club, by reading a historical 
novel for the pleasure of reading, can 
help to take the curse off the study of 
history. For you know as well as I that 
history is often one of the most unpopular 
subjects in the curriculum—though why, 
I don’t know, seeing that it is made out 
of the things that matter in the lives of 
people that count! Now take this novel 
for young people, The Painted Arrow, the 
story of a boy who came with D’Iberville’s 
ship from France to the French colony in 
Florida, and found after he arrived that 
he was to be sent to live with the Indians 
and learn their ways. The story is exciting, 
and whatever it tells of Indian life or 
methods of French colonization of the 
time has been carefully authenticated, but 
what I want you to notice is that while 
you are reading it you are living in that 
colony and at that time, so convincing is 
the atmosphere. I have but the haziest 
memory of this part of American history, 
which never was interesting to me when 
I studied it, but by such a book as this 
life may come into what might otherwise 
have been to you dry bones of fact. 

The Reds of the Midi, by Felix Gras, 
is another novel (not new but in a new 
edition for school use) that will help a 
book-club to help the history class. It is 
an episode in the French Revolution, a fa- 
mous French novel well translated; you 
will find in it an absorbing adventure story 
whose scene, the south of France, is less 
familiar than that of Paris, and then if 
you will turn to “Suggestions for Study” 
at the back, you will find 34 hints useful 
for its treatment on a book-club program. 
I know they are not called hints for book- 
clubs, but that is what you can use them 
for, and if you use them for yourself in 
your own club, after you have read the 
book itself, for fun, you will enjoy using 
these suggestions arid not think them just 
another task. 

I have already spoken of the stories of 
Naomi Mitchison about people who lived 
at the time of Caesar and others famous 
in Roman or Greek history; we now have 
a new volume of her short stories. The 
Hostages, that extends from the fourth 
century B. C. to the twelfth A. D. You 
know, of course, that one of the features 
of warfare through the ages, and indeed 
of keeping the peace, has been the giving 
of hostages, sending young people of high 
family to stay with the enemy nation, who 
may take it out on the hostage if his 
nation breaks faith. Here are tales of 
nine such sets of hostages and their ad- 
ventures spread over fourteen hundred 
years, from Athens to England, so that 
they make a framework for world history. 
Some of these stories have appeared in 
earlier volumes, but here they are con- 
nected by a series of introductions not 


only tying them together but making the 
whole into a sort of continued story. This 
is precisely what I want you to realize 
about history; that it is a continued story 
of high adventure, in whose latest chapter 
so far you and I are now living, so that 
this very day ends “To be continued in our 
next.” 

The Exciting Adventures of Captain 
John Smith, by Vernon Quinn, reads like 
a novel, but it is a condensed and re-told 
version of our hero’s own story of his life, 
now very hard to get in its original form. 
I read the original volumes this summer 
in the British Museum, and can appreciate 
the good work the author has done in 
making Captain Smith’s travels and Eliza- 
bethan travellers’ yarns available to young 
readers. Smith never let the facts get in 
the way of a tall story, and some of these 
experiences were pretty tall, but through 
them all shines his strong personality. 

Coming to the present day, French Heels 
to Spurs, by Loraine Hornaday Fielding, 
begins, “My seventeenth birthday and oh! 
what a gift! A summer on a ranch in 
Montana!” and goes on quite entertain- 
ingly, for the young author kept her eyes 
and ears open and set down what young 
readers would like to know about a “dude 
ranch.” Will James has written a friendly 
foreword, and you know from his Smoky 
and Lone Cowboy what an authority he 
is on ranches and horses. A new and un- 
usual horse story comes from another 
young author, this time an English girl: 
Tally Ho, by Moyra Charlton. She began 
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The Painted Arrow, by Frances Gaither, 
(Macmillan), $2.00. 

The Reds of the Midi, by Felix Gras 
(Appleton), $1.00. 

The Hostages, by Naomi Mitchison (Har- 
court), $2.50. 

The Exciting Adventures of Captain John 
Smith, by Vernon Quinn (Stokes), 
$2.50. 

French Heels to Spurs, by Loraine Horn- 
aday Fielding (Century), $2.00. 

Speechcraft, by Elsie Fogerty (Dutton), 
$1.25 


What Your Voice Reveals, by Helen 
Hathaway (Dutton), $1.00. 

Boners, (Viking Press), $1.00. 

Zoom, by Captain George White (Long- 
mans), $1.50. ° 

An Hour of Aviation, by Captain Norman 
Macmillan (Lippincott), $1.00. 


Tally Ho, by Moyra Charlton (Putnam), 
$2.00. ' 


In case your bookstore does not carry 
these books, write to.us giving their names 
and enclosing the retail price of the book 
listed here. We will see that you are 
supplied. ‘ 
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this just after her eleventh birthday, and 
it was done in thirteen months, the life 
history of a horse from the wild hills of 
Ireland, one who became a famous hunter 


and racer and went back at last home again 
to Mayo, to end his days as “undisputed 
master of the herd, to lead them at his 
will.” This does not sound in the least 
like a little girl’s book, being the work of 
one who, whatever her age, is so experi- 
enced with horses that she speaks of them 
with authority, and if you love horses 
yourself you will certainly like this story. 
The pictures are pencil sketches that seem 
to be drawn on the page, with one in 
color. This book has made quite a stir in 
England. 
Using Your Voice 

Commencement is yet in the distance, 
but not so far that you would not be the 
better for some of the training indicated 
in Elsie Fogerty’s Speechcraft, if you want 
your voice to carry properly and your dic- 
tion to be worthy of the occasion. There 
is a preface by Miss Belle Kennedy of 
Northwestern University. The book has 
the essentials of what we used to call 
“elocution” without its old-fashioned frills, 
and, like everything I have read by this 
writer, is sound and practical for class use 
or self-improvement. If you do not yet 
realize how much the sound of your voice 
has to do with your popularity or other- 
wise, read What Your Voice Reveals, by 
Helen Hathaway, a little book full of 
common-sense about how to speak so as 
to give what you say the best chance of 
being taken with pleasure. 

Boners is a collection of answers from 
examination papers always funnier and 
often wiser than the answerers intended. 
Here they have been collected into a small 
but uproarious volume, packed with gems 
like these: j 

Gainsborough painted Mrs. Siddons as 
a tragic mouse. (You should see the ac- 
companying picture!) 

Parallel lines never meet unless you 
bend one or both of them. 

Edward III would have been King of 
France if his mother had been a man. 

To conclude for this week, we have the 
best book on actual flying that has yet 
been offered to boys: Zoom, by Captain 
George White. This is written in a con- 
versational but not chatty style, as if you 
were listening to a real flight instructor 
on the field, and makes everything so plain 
that anyone may understand just what is 
being done in the air. It is a small book, 
but packed with information. Schools 
wishing a small, compact outline survey 
of aviation for the library should examine 
An Hour of Aviation by Captain Norman 
Macmillan, which is not only a history 
but a report on the present condition of 
aviation in all its departments. This is one 
of the One Hour Series prepared on many 
subjects by experts. 

Book prizes for book club letters have 
been sent to the Sophomore Class of 
Farmville, Virginia, High School, and to 
the Book Club of the High School in 
Kennebec, South Dakota. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes 


eA Lawyer in the Grand Manner 


ERE is a Yankee, strayed from 

Olympus. Olympians are reputed 
at ease in the universe; they know 
truth in flashes of fire, and reveal its 
immortal essence in cryptic phrase. 
How disturbing to the solemnities of 
average mortals, average lawyers, av- 
erage judges even, is the swift, search- 
ing, epigrammatic thought of Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes. Even the wise-cracks he 
loves to fling out are keyed to profun- 
dity and wit. He has lived through the 
most restless periods of American 
history since the American Revolution 
itself, yet his early divinations of the 
law, outlined nearly half a century ago, 
and his Supreme Court opinions, which 
have together recast American legal 
thinking, seem to have been formulated 
in the elegant leisure that we associate 
with the classics. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes’s tall and 
erect figure, which a ripe and white 
old age has scarcely stooped; his grand 
manner, at once noble and dazzling— 
those have never asked quarter of time. 
Watch his snowy head for a moment 
among his younger peers on the bench. 
Note the set of the shoulders in the 
gown, the oval contour of the face with 
its fine, angular New England features, 
the flow of the level white brows into 
the thin distinction of the nose, the 
martial mustachios, with their heavy 
guardsman’s droop and their curved 
ends of punctilio. The eyes, the 
most striking feature, give off 
sparkles of scintillating grey-blue. 

The Justice is listening to a 
complex argument—listening _ till 
his mind, hovering and intent, like 
the wasp that paralyses the cater- 
pillar, has driven straight to its 
heart. Then, while the other 
judges still patiently listen, he 
reads over the briefs, calls the 
pages to bring reports containing 
opinions relied on by counsel, and 
is ready, by the time counsel is 
rising to his peroration, to draft 
an opinion that will not fail to 
“strike the jugular.” The jurist 
who, at fourscore years and ten, 
can command this penetration of 
essentials, this intense focusing of 
mental powers, has some rare elixir 
in his veins. Is it not the true 
elixir of youth? The youth offered 
by a young Bostonian to his coun- 
try in the most heroic of her wars, 
and thrice wounded, at Ball’s Bluff, 
Antietam, and Fredericksburg? It 
seems that the near presence of 
death in those three stern and 
shadowed years fused his intellect 


and his emotion in a single shaft of 
will. 

The son of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was a fortunate youth. Born 
in the flower of New England’s cultural 
dominance into a family at once brah- 
minical, literary, and scientific, brought 
up at that “autocratic” breakfast-table 
where a bright saying gave a child a 
double help of marmalade, he must early 
have acquired the rich flavor of belles- 
lettres which in him has ever mellowed 
the scientific habit. Celebrated men 
were familiars at his father’s house, 
and from the greatest among them— 
Emerson—he drew a priceless intellec- 
tual ferment. Yet, with his glancing 
wit and his worldly charm, he might 
have been tempted away from the iso- 
lated path of the original thinker but 
for the War of Secession. It was, in his 
own view, his greatest good fortune to 
graduate from Harvard in the class of 
’61, at the age of twenty, just as this 
war was beginning, and to learn one 
day, as he was walking down Beacon 
Hill, with Hobbes’s Leviathan in his 
hand, that he had a commission in the 
Twentieth Massachusetts Volunteers, a 
regiment commemorated at last in the 
Boston Public Library by one of the 
lions of Saint-Gaudens that guard the 
entrance stairway. So the young officer, 
whom we may see in his uniform at 
Langdell Hall, at the Harvard Law 
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School, with his visored cap on his knee, 
in one of those touching little faded 
photographs which were a sop to par- 
ental love—a mere lad, trusting and 
vulnerable, like all lads who have fought 
all the great wars—went forth to a bap- 
tism that he has never forgotten. 

It came at Ball’s Bluff; an engage- 
ment where the Twentieth Massachu- 
setts got its first crucial trial. There 
were tactical errors which cost dear. 
The blues, defeated but “too proud to 
surrender,” as the greys declared, were 
driven down the cliff on the Virginia 
shore into the Potomac, where, dying, 
swimming, drowning in numbers, they 
yet struggled to transport the survivors 
and the wounded in the few sinking 
boats to the island in mid-stream, and 
then to the Maryland shore, while the 
river was whipped into a foam of bul- 
lets, and darkness fell. Lieutenant 
Holmes, apparently mortally wounded 
in the breast, was laid in the boat with 
dying men and ferried through the 
night. 

A story written down by the elder 
Holmes in the Atlantic Monthly re- 
lates how, after the battle of Antietam, 
Dr. Holmes started out to search for 
the wounded son. But the doctor could 
not find his young hero, though he fol- 
lowed this clue and that. At last, in 
despair, he was taking the train for the 
north at Hagerstown, Maryland, when, 
“in the first car, on the fourth seat 
to the right, I saw my captain.” 

“Hullo, my boy!” 

“Boy, nothing!” (The original 
tale does not run quite this way.) 
The “boy” had been spending a 
week much to his taste. “As we 
Walked languidly along (in Hagers- 
town), some ladies saw him acrcss 
the street and, seeing, were moved 
with pity, and pitying, spoke such 
soft words that he was tempted to 
accept their invitation to rest awhile 
beneath their hospitable roof. The 
mansion was old, as the dwellings 
of gentlefolk should be; the ladies 
were some of them young, and all 
were full of kindness; there were 
gentle cares, and unasked luxuries 
and pleasant talk, and music sprin- 
klings for the piano, with a sweet 
voice to keep them company.” 

Back to Massachusetts, then, 
came young Holmes, to the soil for 
whose outcropping rocks and bar- 
berry bushes and sand dunes and 
old towns built of brick and shingle 
he has confessed a rooted affection. 
He had no path to blaze unless he 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Shakespeare’s Richard II, setting for Act Two, 


Scene 2, ‘‘The Coast of 


Wales,”’ Berkeley, 


California. Produced by Fannie W. McLean 


of ‘Dramatics 
II. The Play and the Stage 


T about the time that rehearsals 
of the play begin (or even earlier 
in the director’s mind) the elements of 
the production must be designed, as- 
sembled, and constructed. Let us for 
a moment forget the atrocities that are 
created and called school stages and 
assume that the stage is large, wide, 
deep, and, more than anything else de- 
sirable, has a great soaring space far 
above it. 

When it was completed perhaps some 
person with good intentions but mis- 
taken judgment fitted it with three sets 
of scenery chosen by some expert in 
town “opry” houses. These sets may 
be terrible, but do not throw them away. 
Gradually use their long straight 
frames and stretches of canvas for mak- 
ing your own flexible and beautiful 
stage pictures as you need unusual sets 
for dramas. 

Architects are gradually learning to 
let stage spaces remain nothing more 
than spaces, and authorities are more 
and more frequently going no farther 
than to provide them with sets of gen- 
erously draped, neutrally toned curtains. 
If you (as was advised in the first in- 
stallment of this discussion) look about 
for plays of romance, of fancy, of 
beauty, of poetry, you will in all prob- 
ability need very little to be able to 
stage them adequately. 

Medieval castles and manor houses, 
palaces, courts of justice, churches— 
all these interiors and others were hung 
with arras and tapestry, so that you 
need only the little stipulated furniture, 
a few platforms to permit lines and 
groups, the colorful costumes of the 


past, and your stage is set. Part the 
two rear curtains and insert a tall 
stained-glass Gothic window of trans- 
lucent paper, and your hall or court or 
cathedral seems actually real. Darken 
your stage and a tall set of bars will 
change that middle space into a con- 
vincing dungeon. Yes, and for later 
and even contemporary interiors, a few 
windows and doors and one fireplace 
with mantel will impress the audience 
as consistent. 

Outdoors? Against the rear wall 
cast amber for sunlight, or blue for 
sky, or dark red for sunset, or pale blue 
for moonlight. Rip the seams of the 
curtains, bunch them in long furrowed 
surfaces by tying them high above the 
stage. Let some of the folds break at 
their base to form gnarled roots. Keep 
the lighting well forward and close to 
the stage and you can make the Forest 
of Arden for Shakespeare or a modern 


Setting for Philip Barry's “‘Holiday.”” Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


By 
CLARENCE STRATTON 


Author of Producing in Little 
Theatres, Theatron, etc. Director of 
English in High Schools, Cleveland 


wood for the second act of A. A. 
Milne’s The Romantic Age. 

On the stage learn to devise what 
you do not have and can not get. You 
lack scenery? Learn how to suggest 
it. Paint with colored light as an artist 
does with color. Strive for pictur- 
esqueness, novelty, beauty, and do not 
be too intent upon actuality. These 
principles do not mean for an instant 
that you should be satisfied with the 
slovenly, the tawdry, or be put off by 
the startling, the bizarre. They would 
try to make you alert to the fascinating 
search for the effective, the satisfying 
in this delightful world of make-believe. 

You can never hope to build adequate 
sets for Shakespeare’s comedies. You 
can hardly hope to reproduce the clever 
device used this season in New York 
for Twelfth Night, a huge book whose 
illustrated pages, turned over and back 
by Feste, the clown, became the back- 
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grounds for the various scenes. But 
you can induce your art department to 
stipple on coarse (therefore cheap) bur- 
lap such suggestions of tapestry as are 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
and thus you can set a romantic play 
with novelty and beauty. 

To return to the set of drapes. Add 
just a few strips of such broadly painted 
or stencilled tapestries and you have 
added untold richness to your simple 
furnishings. 

Rooms do, however, have walls, so 
you should have built substantial flat 
pieces of scenery. The wood in their 
frames should be straight-grained; their 
angles should be exact right angles; 
their edges should be straight. Measure 
your acting space and plan your flats 
in units to fit that space. Modern apart- 
ments often have archways as did an- 
cient halls. Doorways can be trans- 
formed to windows and open fireplaces 
by masking the upper portion of the 
door by a large picture or oriental 
hanging. Turn the flat with a doorway 
on its top and you can build a flight 
of steps up to a landing or a second 
floor. A wide doorway becomes an al- 
cove or a French window. A row of 
arches across the rear may be—depend- 
ing on how the front of the stage is 
treated—the exits to a porch or terrace 
or the entrance from the terrace at the 
front of the stage to the house at the 
rear. In the revival of The Beggar’s 
Opera in London several years ago a 
set of such arches and flats served (with 
a few small pieces) as exteriors and 
interiors for the entire performance. 

Professional stages have great grid- 
irons high above with ropes and pulleys 
to “fly” scenery. Don’t cry for all these 
appliances of ropes, wheels, and pin- 
rails until you are certain you can not 
get along without them. If your stage 
does not permit rapid changes, try 
plays with a single set and make that 
as effective as time and taste will do 
it; or use two sets, and simple and im- 
pressive ones. 

Build your trees, your masses of 
rocks, your hedges, your walls, your 
gates, your ruins, your canopies, stable 
but above all, light, and so designed that 
they can be moved and set up or car- 
ried off by workers on the stage floor. 
Learn how such set pieces are braced 
or weighted. Let it be usual for a boy 
to pick up a sand bag with one hand, 
fold back the brace behind a form, and 
carry an entire tree off-stage with the 
other hand. 

Study pictures of stage settings; then 
make working drawings for their con- 
struction. Try to detect the sources of 
all lighting apparent in a stage picture. 
When you go to the theater to see an 
acted play (not a movie or talkie), fol- 
low the plot attentively, yes; but never 
for a second relax your attention to the 
scenery, the furniture, the costumes, the 
properties, the lighting. 


Viola and Malvolio in “Twelfth Night,’’ Studio Theater Players, Buffalo. Produced by 
Jane Keeler 


From the foregoing remarks, the 
comprehensiveness of a producticn be- 
comes clearer and clearer. Many more 
persons than the actors must be con- 
cerned. Few other delights of school 


can become so widely and variously co- 
operative :—designs in the art depart- 
ment; costumes in the sewing room; 
wiring and lighting from the science 
laboratories; carpentry, braces, ropes, 


supports, furniture, properties from the 
shops; programs and tickets from the 
printing plant; photographs from the 
camera club; dances from the gymna- 
sium; incidental music by the singers 
and players; patronage and apprecia- 
tion by all the other hundreds in the 
institution and in the community. 

Surely there is no limit to the lure 
of dramatics ! 








Oliver Wendell 


chose; the natural Puritan aristocracy 
from which he sprang awaited him with 
its pleasant securities. But there burned 
in this young man, as there burns in the 
Holmes of today, a sense of the valuable 
brevity of existence. Life was a rich 
but a responsible adventure, and he had 
a simple democratic conviction, denied to 
some who are born under the shadow of 
Beacon Hill, that “the deepest cause we 
have to love our country is that instinct, 
that spark, that makes the American un- 
able to meet his fellow man otherwise 
than simply as a man, eye to eye, hand to 
hand, and foot to foot, wrestling naked 
on the sand.” Holmes was recognizing 
fiery energies which later claimed moun- 
tain climbing as an outlet. A sentence of 
his own conjures him up for me, standing 
apart even in his tested group: “In our 
youth our hearts were touched with fire. 
It was given to us to learn at the outset 
that life is a profound and passionate 
thing.” 

The study of philosophy helped Holmes 
to find his legal eyes. He likes to tell 
how he began to read Plato, as an under- 
graduate at Harvard, and was admonished 
by Emerson, “Hold him at arm’s length. 
You must say to yourself, ‘Plato, you 
have pleased the world for two thousand 
years; let us see if you can please me.’” 
The sequel is pertinent. Young Holmes 
not only read, but turned off a critical 
essay which he showed expectantly to his 
mentor. “I have read your piece. When 
you strike at a king, you must kill him.” 
That shaft went straight to the bull’s eye. 
When Holmes graduated from the Law 
School he approached his profession in 
the spirit of scientific and philosophic in- 
quiry. Not as do the practitioners “to 


(Continued 


Holmes from page 9) 


whom the law is a rag-bag from which 
they pick out the piece and the color that 
they want.” Holmes had no consuming 
interest in practice, considered as winning 
cases and making money. “I suppose the 
law is worthy of the interest of an in- 
telligent man,” he once hazarded, in his 
anguish of doubt whether it was, to 
Charles Francis Adams, the Minister to 
England. 

Judge Holmes has, at eighty-five, an 
intellectual youth that most men of forty 
cannot boast. He lives greatly in the 
brilliantly young legal minds of today; 
believes that there are more men of prom- 
ise in the present than in his own youth; 
receives their ideas with the courtesy, ad- 
miration, and speculative curiosity accord- 
ed to honored guests. One of his favorite 
aphorisms is that the average life of an 
idea is fifteen years; another, that the lit- 
erature of the past is a bore. Yet it is to 
be noted (since the laity persist in labelling 
him a radical) that, though he admires 
Proust and finds Nise Baby richly droll, 
he is more often to be seen, in that digni- 
fied Washington study of his, with a 
volume of eighteenth-century memoirs in 
his hand than with a daily newspaper. 

Meanwhile he was taking his plunge 
into the deep waters of the law. In 1869 
James comments that “Wendell is working 
too hard, taking no vacation. In 1870 he 
assumes the editorship of the American 
Law Review. In 1873 appears his impor- 
tant edition of Kent’s Commentaries, and 
in the same year he becomes a member 
of the firm of Shattuck, Holmes and 
Munroe. But he cannot have given much 
time to practice, for the years from thirty 
to forty were a period of intensive re- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Spring Training for “Rough Diamonds” 


EN the latter part of February 

comes around, with snow still on the 
ground here in the East where I happen 
to live and with warm weather apparently 
as far away as ever, my thoughts of spring 
have been induced by the call to the South- 
ern training camp. Down there the crack 
of the ball against the bat and the “plunk” 
of the sphere as it settles in the cushion 
of the catcher’s mitt have always brought 
back the old thrill. We know there is a 
long campaign ahead in which only one 
team in the league can be the winner. We 
know that there are long, hot, tiresome 
journeys to be made; that the sleeping 
cars will be like ovens on some of those 
summer nights as we cross the Middle 
West on the way to St. Louis. We know 
that before September and the World 
Series comes, we'll sometimes be heartily 
sick and tired of baseball, especially if 
our club doesn’t happen to be heading for 
the big series. 

But always there is a thrill in the game. 
They call it a profession in the major 
leagues and it is true that baseball today 
provides for the young athlete an excellent 


means of livelihood and the opportunity, | 


if he is wise, to make a better start in 
business life than he might otherwise have 
been able to obtain. But after many years 
in what the sports writers term the “big 
show,” I am convinced that the great ma- 
jority of professional ball players love the 
sport for itself as well as for the money 
that is in it. Babe Ruth, Mickey Coch- 
rane, Jimmy Foxx, Tris Speaker and 
dozens of others I could name have been 
outstanding geniuses because they loved 
the competition and were out there on the 
field, alert, aggressive, giving the best that 
was in them every minute. 

I imagine The Scholastic’s readers are 
interested in what happens in a Southern 
training camp, and I'll tell you something 
about that while also giving you some 
hints as to how you may best launch 
your high school practice season in the 
early days of March and April when you 
are forced to work out in a gymnasium 
or on a chilly, wind-swept field instead of 
in the warmth of a Florida spring. 

From the newspaper reports sent north 
by the baseball writers you might get the 
idea that a major league ball club’s south- 
ern trainnig camp is a place of all work 
and no fun, but that is not true. Certainly 
there is plenty of work to be done if a 
club is to prepare well for 154 games of 
grinding competition, but there is also some 
fun mixed in, usually at the expense of 
the younger players or “rookies.” The 
“rookies” are the freshmen of baseball and 
they have to go through their period of 
hazing, although it is less severe than it 
used to be. But even in these days, I have 
seen unsophisticated young ball players, up 
from some minor league where they prob- 
ably were accustomed to travelling from 
one town to another in buses, being con- 
vinced that it is their duty on the trip 
south to take turns standing watch on the 
rear platform of the train, holding a red 
lantern to insure the safety of the train 


By Howarp ExMKE 
Veteran Pitching Star of Detroit, Boston and Philadelphia American League Baseball Clubs 


and standing those watches for three or 
four hours until some kind-hearted person 
lets them in on the joke. 

I remember, only two or three years ago, 
an amusing stunt played on one of the 
Philadelphia Athletics’ recruits. The train 
had stopped in a southern city for a few 
minutes and eight or ten of us had gone 
into the station to buy newspapers, maga- 
zines or fruit. One of the older players 
stopped at the train-shed gate and pointed 
out to the gateman a young, very innocent, 
but quite self-confident rookie. 

“The travelling secretary has his rail- 
road ticket,” this older ball player told 
the official at the gate, “but when he comes 
back to get on the train, you stop him 
and refuse to let him through. We'll have 
a bit of fun.” 

So within ten minutes and with plenty 
of time to board the train, back came Mr. 
Rookie as big as life with a bagful of 
oranges and a magazine. The rest of us 
had purposely come back just a little ahead 
of him and stood just inside the gate. 

“Show your ticket,” ordered the stern 
gate-tender. 

“It’s all right, mister,” was the rookie’s 
reply. “I’m with the Athletics and my 
ticket is on the train.” 


“That’s too bad,” replied the gateman. 
“My orders are that passengers getting on 
this train must show their tickets and 
you'll have to show yours.” 

“But I’m a ball player, I tell you,” re- 
monstrated the “rookie.” “I belong with 
those fellows out there. They know me.” 

But when the gateman asked us to iden- 
tify the boy, we carried the joke along 
by disclaiming all acquaintance, with the 
remark, “We never saw him before.” 

It is needless to say that when the con- 
ductor shouted “All aboard,” and the train 
began to move off, the gateman relented 
with a grin and said, “Well, I’ll let you 
go this time but don’t let it happen again.” 
The “rookie,” who had previously been 
telling us a good deal about his home run 
hitting in the minor leagues, had to sprint 
for the train but was a somewhat more 
subdued young man for a few days. Today, 
I’m glad to say, he is holding down a 
regular berth on a major league team. 

Getting down to more serious baseball, 
one important lesson we have to learn in 
the spring training camp is not to cut 
loose too early or too suddenly. That ap- 
plies more to pitchers than to anyone else 
and it is the thing you boys should watch 

(Continued on page 19) 








Howard 
Ehmke 


FOR nearly a dozen years, while pitching 

for the Detroit Tigers, the Boston Red 
Sox and the Philadelphia Athletics, How- 
ard Ehmke was one of the most respected 
stars in the American League and The 
Scholastic’s readers who are just about to 
dig their bats and gloves out of the store- 
room are getting their basebali hints from 
headquarters when they get them from him. 


Babe Ruth, Tris Speaker, Eddie Collins, 
George Sisler and dozens of other major 
league stars who have batted against How- 
ard Ehmke will tell you that here is one 
athlete who has pitched with his head, as 
well as with his arm. Perhaps Ehmke’s 
most famous feat came in the first game 
of the World’s Series of 1929 against the 
Chicago Cubs. He had been doing little 
pitching in the last month of the season 
because of an ailing arm that had bothered 

him, but he had spent those weeks in 

studying the batting methods of the 

Cubs. In a surprise move, announced 

only ten minutes before the game, 

Manager Connie Mack of the Ath- 

letics selected Ehmke to pitch the 
opening game and the result is history. He 
held the Cubs to eight scattered hits, kept 
both Rogers Hornsby and “Hack Wilson, 
Chicago’s greatest batters, without a hit, 
and allowed the Cubs only one run, in the 
ninth inning. Philadelphia won, 3 to 1, and 
then went on to win the series, four games 
to one. 

Howard Ehmke has also been wise 
enough to establish himself in a business 
aside from baseball. He is president of the 
Howard Ehmke Company, which manufac- 
tures athletic field coverings, as well as be- 
ing associated with a prominent sporting 
goods manufacturing company. He is an 
excellent example of the type of baseball 
player who has made the game a respected 


profession. 
—“BOB” HARRON. 
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~ Insufficiency 


(Written by Elizabeth before their marriage.) 
There is no one beside thee and no one 
above thee; 
Thou standest alone as the nightingale 
sings ! 
Yet my words that would praise thee 
are impotent things, 
For none can express thee though all 
should approve thee! 
I love thee so, Dear, that I only can love 
thee. 


“Say what can I do for thee? weary thee, 
grieve thee? 
Lean on thy shoulder—new burdens to 
add? 
Weep my tears over thee—making thee 
sad? 
Oh, hold me not, love me not! 
trieve thee! 
I love thee so, Dear, that I only can 
leave thee. 


Let me re- 


From Sonnets from the 
Portuguese 


(Perhaps the finest expression 
tion ts found in this, one of the 
from her noble sequence, begun 
tribute to Robert :) 

Go from me. Yet I feel that I shall stand 

Henceforward in thy shadow. Nevermore 

Alone upon the threshold of-my door 

Of individual life, I shall command 

The uses of my soul, nor lift my hand 

Serenely in the sunshine as before, 

Without the sense of that which I fore- 
bore— 

Thy touch upon the palm. The widest land 

Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in 
mine 

With pulses that beat double. What I do 

And what I dream include thee, as the wine 

Must taste of its own grapes. And when 


of her hesita- 
earlier sonnets 
secretly as a 


sue 
God for myself, He hears that name of 
thine, 
And sees within my eyes the tears of two. 


One Word More 


(The dedication of Browning’s famous series of 
dramatic dialogues, “Men and Women,” “to E. 
B. B., 1855.” Only the beginning and an excerpt 
are given.) 

There they are, my fifty men and women, 
Naming me the fifty poems finished! 
Take them, Love, the book and me to- 
gether : ‘ ey 
Where the heart lies, let the brain lie also. 


Rafael made a century of sonnets, 

Made and wrote them in a certain volume 

Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil 

Else he only used to draw Madonnas: 

These, the world might view—but one, the 
volume. 

Who that one, you ask? 
structs you. 

Did she live and love it all her lifetime? 

Did she droop, his lady of the sonnets, 

Die, and let it drop beside her pillow 

Where it lay in place of Rafael’s glory, 

Rafael’s cheek so duteous and so loving— 

Cheek, the world was wont to hail a 


painter’s, 
Rafael’s cheek, her love had turned a 
poet’s? 


Your heart in- 


I shall never, in the years remaining, 

Paint you pictures, no, nor carve you stat- 
ues, 

Make you music that should all-express 
me; 

So it seems: I stand on my attainment. 

This of verse alone, one life allows me; 

Verse and nothing else have I to give you. 

Other heights in other lives, God_ willing: 

All the gifts from all the heights, your 
own, Love! 


Prospice 


(During the tragic days when he was trying to 
learn to walk alone after her passing, he wrote 
this splendidly defiant challenge :) 

Fear death?—to feel the fog in my throat, 

The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts de- 
note 

I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the 
storm, 

The post of the foe; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a vis- 
sible form, 

Yet the strong man must go; 

For the journey is done and the summit 
attained, 

And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon 
be gained, 

The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 

The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes 
and forbore, 

And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like 
my peers 

The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s 
arrears 

Of pain, darkness, and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the 
brave, 

The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend voices 
that rave, 

Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace 
out of pain, 

Then a light, then thy breast, 

Oh thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp 
thee again, 

And with God be the rest! 


Epilogue to Asolando 


(Browning's last poem, written just before his 
death in Venice. Talking to his daughter-in-law 
about the third stanza, he said: ‘“‘Now what IJ 
have said here may sound conceited, but I think 
I can honestly say it is true.’’) 

At the midnight in the silence of the sleep- 
time ; 

When you set your fancies free, 

Will they pass to where—by death, fools 
think, imprisoned— 

Low he lies who once so loved you—whom 
you loved so, 

Pity me? 


Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mis- 
taken ! 
What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the 
unmanly ? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I 
drivel 
Being—who? 


POEMS By 


ROBERT and ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING 


[To accompany “Lyric Love and Harvest,” 
page 6] 
One who never turned his back but 
marched breast forward 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, 
Sleep to wake. 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s 
work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either 
should be, 
“Strive and thrive!” cry “Speed,—fight on, 
fare ever 
There as here!” 


Apparitions 
(Prologue to ‘Two Poets of Croisic,” by Robert 
Browning.) 
Such a starved bank of moss 
Till, that May-morn, 
Blue ran the flash across: 
Violets were born! 


Sky—what a scowl of cloud 

Till, near and far, 

Ray on ray split the shroud: 
Splendid, a star! 


World—how it walled about 

Life with disgrace 

Till God’s own smile came out: 
That was thy face! 








Lyric Love 
(Concluded from page 7) 
the densest poems would flash lovely 
lyrics. His sister was always with him, 
and when his son married an American 
girl in 1887 and bought beautiful Rez- 


zonico Palace on the Grand Canal, 
Venice, the two had great joy in mak- 
ing their home with “Pen” and his wife. 

In December, 1889, a bad bronchial 
cold confined him to his bed. On the 
night of the twelfth, he roused himself 
to ask if any word had come from Eng- 
land concerning his poem A-solando,* 
published that day. His son replied that 
the first edition was sold out. 

“How gratifying!” murmured the 
great poet and fell into the long sleep. 

On Christmas day the great of earth 
gathered in Westminster Abbey to join 
with the choir in singing, “He giveth 
His beloved sleep!” They laid him at 
the foot of Chaucer’s tomb where three 
years later his friend Tennyson came 
to rest at his side. Just the names and 
the dates mark the spot, but underneath 
the grey stone and the red Italian 
marble slab rests what was mortal of 
friends who have been the wings on 
which we have risen to “love the high- 
est when we see it;” to 
“Hold on, hope hard in the subtle thing 


— spirit; though cloistered fast, soar 
ree!” 





HARKNESS TOWER 


Group Living at Yale 


BOUT a year ago it was announced 
that Edward Stephen Harkness had 
made a gift to Yale which would make it 
possible for the University to build new 
residential units for undergraduates ac- 
cording to the quadrangle plan of the Eng- 
lish universities. And now recently in an 
address before the alumni at the annual 
lumni Day celebration, President Angell 
announced that the new units would be 
called colleges, not houses. In other words, 
the quadrangles are to be social and edu- 
cational centers for the students living in 
them, not just places to sleep and eat. 

In accepting the gift a year ago from 
Mr. Harkness, Dr. Angell summarized his 
hopes for the new plan in the following 
words : 

“The changing attitudes of our students 
toward education, the increasing distrac- 
tions of modern life both within and with- 
out the college, and the gradual disintegra- 
tion of the class spirit have all created 
serious problems. We believe that these 
are best to be met by methods like those 
now proposed to restore esprit de corps 
to the social side of college life, and at the 
same time bring undergraduates in small 
groups into intimate contact with .stimulat- 
ing personalities among the faculty, in 
other words to revive amid the intellectual 
advantages of the great modern university 
the social advantages of the small Yale 
College of earlier days.” 

In discussing the plan Dr. Angell again 
emphasized the fundamental changes in 
undergraduate life which he hoped the new 
plan would inaugurate, and mentioned 
especially his hope that it would aid in 
building up intra-mural as against inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

According to the new system each quad- 
rangle is planned to house from 200 to 
250 students with adequate provision for 
lounges, dining halls, and commodious 
quarters for heads and resident fellows. 
The officials in charge will be known as 
“masters” and their assistants as “fel- 
lows.” They will be selected because of 
their interest in the project and their fit- 
ness for such a life. 


The Last Frontier 


HEN word was received on February 

22 that Bertram Thomas, explorer 
and Orientalist, who left Dhofar on the 
Arabian Sea in December had completed 
his 900-mile journey across the hitherto un- 
known and unexplored desert of Southern 
Arabia, geographers and explorers every- 
where proclaimed Thomas’ feat one of the 
greatest accomplishments in modern ex- 
ploration. 

No white man, and possibly no Arab, 
has ever before crossed this area known 
as the “Empty Quarter.” Before the war 
the edges of the region were sounded sev- 
eral times, and during the war St. John 
Philby skirted its northern boundary. In- 
numerable Arab legends center around the 
desert, one of which is the belief that in 
a certain depressed area an ancient city 
lies buried beneath the sands, and that the 
ghosts or djinns of its former inhabitants 
may be heard of a windy night moaning 
the fate of their lost city. Geographers 
are wondering whether the “singing sands,” 
described in Thomas’ despatch, may not 
be responsible for the legends of the moan- 
ing ghosts. 

In preparation for his final journey 
across the desert, Thomas within the last 
few years has made two preliminary ex- 
cursions into the region, learning much 
about the nature of the desert and decid- 
ing upon the line of attack. 

Thomas made his journey by camel. He 
started from Dhofar on the Arabian Sea 
with an escort of thirty Arabs and forty 
camels, and he landed at Dohah on the 
Persian Gulf with thirteen Arabs and 
eighteen camels. It took him fifty-eight 
days, thirteen of which he halted; he aver- 
aged eight hours a day in the saddle. Be- 
cause of the necessity for traveling light 
he carried no tent, although night tempera- 
tures sometimes went below forty degrees. 
A prismatic compass, sextant, and naviga- 
tion instruments were included in his equip- 
ment for mapping purposes. 

The ancestors of the tribesmen who ac- 
companied Thomas have lived in the same 
place for 20,000 to 30,000 years. They are 
distrustful of Europeans and Thomas’ 
friendliness with them was considered a 
conquest in itself. 

The features of Thomas’ despatch which 
seemed most to interest authorities on 
Arabia are his description of a salt lake in 
the heart of the desert, and his mention of 
the caravan tracks of the ancient Bedouins. 
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HOw EXPLORERS HAVE PENETRATED 
THE ARABIAN DESERT 
7 routes shown on this map have been follow- 
S ed by various Sel at Aepecteg? throughout 
most a contury, be t Wellstead and 
hitelock in | and 1835 


The Scholastic 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Don’t Take Them Too 
Seriously 


HOSE of us who had formed a mental 

picture of Mr. J. B. Priestley from his 
novels, The Good Companions and Angel 
Pavement, imagined him to be a kindly, 
sweet-tempered, good-humored English 
gentleman with “malice towards none, 
charity for all,” and just enough irony and 
gentle humor to make him human when 
he might have been altogether English. 

And now comes along some gay and 
heartless reporter with an eye to business— 
which of course for a reporter means a 
good story—and shatters what he would 
have us believe was a pleasant illusion. 
Mr. Priestley, setting foot for the first time 
upon our shores, regards us here in Amer- 
ica with scant charity and considerable 
malice. We buy books because they are in 
fashion, he says; our library tables are clut- 
tered with uncut copies of Sinclair Lewis’ 
novels. We have too much money and 
that spoils us, especially our women. We 
eat too much candy and that gives us indi- 
gestion, so we take too much aspirin and 
bi-carbonate of soda. And we live in 
houses in which we could not be both hu- 
man and happy. 

And then to our defense and to the secret 
satisfaction of the gay reporter there arises 
a hail-storm of protest precipitated by re- 
marks of Fannie Hurst. Mr. Priestley 
shall be sentenced to “court-martial by 
laughter” for his “half-baked and under- 
done judgments,” his ungenerous and unau- 
thentic “hot-off-the-griddle appraisal” of 
America. - It turns out that the edges of 
Sinclair Lewis’ books were all machine- 
trimmed by the publishers. 

Never take a reporter’s interview with 
a celebrity too seriously. His story, to be 
a success, has to create some kind of sensa- 
tion. “Einstein appears in the dining-room 
in blue pyjamas.” It’s all in the game. And 
Mr. Priestley, being himself in the game, 
had a heart and gave the reporter, and in- 
cidently himself, a break. A little publicity 
served the purpose of both of them. And 
the American public can stand a little ex- 
ploiting. With all their money they don’t 
need the break half so much as Mr. 
Priestley and the gay reporter. 
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PROFESSOR PAUL CRET 
and his Bok Award 


Bok’s Money Still Works 


R. PAUL PHILIPPE CRET, distin- 

guished architect of Philadelphia, was 
awarded the Bok prize of $10,000 and the 
gold medal for 1930 in recognition of out- 
standing service to the city of Philadelphia 
during the past year. 

Dr. Cret, who has been associated with 
every movement in recent years for the 
beautification of Philadelphia, is the archi- 
tect of the Delaware River Bridge, the 
Rodin Museum on the Parkway, the Val- 
ley Forge Memorial Arch, and Rittenhouse 
House Square. His work in other cities 
includes the new Detroit Institute of Art, 
the County Courthouse in Hartford, and 
the War Memorial Shaft in Providence. 

Born in Lyons, France, in 1876, Cret was 
educated at the Lycee de Bourg and the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in Lyons, and the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. After com- 
pleting his studies in 1903, he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Design at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and in 1908 
was made full Professor. During the 
World War he was granted leave of ab- 
sence and served first in the French and 
then in the American armies. After the 
war, as a member of the Battle Monument 
Committee, he designed memorials at 
Varenne, Chateau Thierry, Chamercy, and 
Billicourt. He is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Architecture for the Chicago 
Fair of 1933. 

In making its awards the Bok Commit- 
tee has recognized widely different kinds 
of civic service. Leopold Stokowski, or- 
chestra conductor; Dr. Chevalier Jackson, 
physician; Samuel Yellin, master iron- 
worker, and Connie Mack, baseball man- 
ager, have all been included in the Bok 
awards. 

Announcement was also made at Har- 
vard of the annual Bok awards for adver- 
tising. The Gold Medal for distinguished 
contemporary service to advertising was 
presented to Frederick C. Kendall, editor 
of Advertising and Selling, for having the 
courage to open the pages of his publica- 
tion to controversial subjects, and for at- 
tacking the use of paid testimonials in 
advertising. Other awards were made for 
specific achievement in advertising. 


The End of the ‘‘World” 


‘TRE newspaper with a clean-cut per- 

sonality reflecting the individuality of 
its owner is as unmistakably giving way to 
the impersonal chain newspaper as is the 
neighborhood grocery store with its own 
proprietor being superseded by the ubiqui- 
tous red or yellow front with its imper- 
sonal clerk. 

The sale of the New York World by 
the three sons of Joseph Pulitzer to the 
Scripps-Howard newspaper chain and its 
merger with the New York Telegram is 
more than a big transaction among news- 
paper men. The passing of this old crusad- 
ing newspaper with its tradition of inde- 
pendence and devotion to public Service is 
a symbol of the principle that even in the 
purveying of news, in the dissemination of 
ideas and information it no longer pays 
economically to “go it alone.” 

That Joseph Pulitzer never anticipated a 
state of affairs which would necessitate the 
sale of the paper is indicated by the fact 
that in his will he enjoined his heirs 
specifically not to sell or dispose of it. 
And that his sons and heirs fought the 
necessity of selling it, is evidenced by the 
fact that since 1926 they have published it 
at a loss of nearly a million dollars a year, 
and that only the prospect of almost imme- 
diate bankruptcy forced them to appeal to 
the courts for the right to violate the 
terms of their father’s will. 

Besides being remembered for its edi- 
torial policy of independence and public 
service, the World will go down in history 
for the line of distinguished journalists 
who have been associated with it, such men 
as Walt McDougall, Bill Nye, Frank I. 
Cobb, Heywood Broun, Franklin P. Adams 
and Walter Lippman, its last editor, to 
whom fell the task of writing its valedic- 
tory on February 28. 

To the World’s many readers and ad- 
mirers the compensating factor in its de- 
mise is the thought that the Scripps-How- 
ard organization which has operated the 
New York Telegram and which is now re- 
sponsible for the World-Telegram, is itself 
a liberal organization animated by the 
same ideals as those which inspired Joseph 
Pulitzer. It is to the credit of his heirs 
that they have set aside a sum of $500,000 
from the proceeds of the sale to be dis- 
tributed among the employees of the World. 


Head of the Scripps-Howard chain 
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MELBA AS MARGUERITE IN ‘‘FAUST”’ 


In this role she made ier last public 
appearance 


“The Way Home” 


O*’ her beloved native soil at Sydney, 
Australia, died the great singer, Dame 
Nellie Melba. Although to boys and girls 
of this generation her singing is a legend, 
or at best a cherished phonograph record, 
her golden voice still lives in the memory 
of parents and grandparents who heard her 
sing Lucia or Traviata or Lakme or La 
Boheme. , 

It has been said that no more naturally 
beautiful woman’s voice has existed in the 
memory of anyone living today and that 
the only man’s voice which matched it was 
Caruso’s. Her marvellously clear, bell- 
like, flute-like voice had a range of two 
and a half octaves over which she had 
complete control, and within which she 
executed the most involved and brilliant 
passages. 

Melba was born in Richmond, Australia, 
near Melbourne. Christened Nellie Porter 
Mitchell, she assumed the name Melba be- 
cause of her intense patriotism for her 
home. She studied in Paris under the fa- 
mous Madame Marchesi and made her 
debut in Brussels as Gilda in Verdi’s Rigo- 
letto in 1887. The following year she ap- 
peared as Lucia in London, where it is 
said her success was almost hysterical. 
She played the same role at her first ap- 
pearance at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York on December 4, 1893. 


* * &* 


Completing his eighteenth term and his 
thirty-sixth year in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Henry Allen Cooper, Repub- 
lican of Wisconsin, oldest member of the 
House in years and in service, died in his 
home in Washington at the age of 80. Al- 
though he represented one of Wisconsin’s 
most conservative districts, Mr. Cooper 
was always classed as a militant insurgent 
because of the great independence which 
he manifested in every political issue in 
which he participated. In the Republican 
Convention of 1924 he presented Senator 
La Follette’s name as a candidate for the 
Presidency. 


{ 
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y. we-ws hilarious singing in the well- 
oiled House of Representatives, but 
a dreary, one-man filibuster in the Sen- 
ate, the last or short session of the 71st 
Congress passed into history at twelve 
o'clock noon, March 4. The House, 
though many of its members had been 
wildly denouncing Speaker Nicholas 
Longworth and his dictatorial tactics the 
day before, finished up in a love feast of 
harmony. It had disposed of the most 
important bills before it, for its machin- 
ery allows no unlimited debate and makes 
for a certain kind of legislative efficiency. 
Friendly resolutions, the Marine Band 
playing, “Nick” at the piano, and Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Owen singing “Pack Up 
Your Troubles,” made a picture of good 
fellowship. There will be no extra ses- 
sion, for all the appropriation bills were 
passed. 

But in the Senate all was gloom. Sen- 
ator Elmer Thomas (Dem.) of Okla- 
homa, beginning in the smali hours of 
the night before when the Senate re- 
cessed till 9 the final morning, held the 
floor continuously until the Vice Presi- 
dent’s gavel boomed on the stroke of 
twelve and Congress was declared “ad- 
journed without day.” He talked about 
many things, some of them important, 
but most of them trivial. Other Sen- 
ators handed up to him statements to be 
read into the record, which provided him 
more ammunition. But under the rules 
of the “most exclusive club in the United 
States,” no vote can be set for a fixed 
time without “unanimous consent.” Sen- 
ator Thomas’ action, technically known 
as a filibuster, was perfectly legal, and 
to his mind, perfectly justified. He had 
been trying to secure the passage of 
some legislation to improve the condi- 
tion of the over-produced and depressed 
oil industry in his own home state. A 
higher tariff on oil in the recent Tariff 
Act had been refused. A resolution of 
Senator Capper for limiting the importa- 
tion of crude petroleum to 16,000,000 
barrels annually and for putting an em- 
bargo for three years on refined oil prod- 
ucts such as gasoline had been turned 
down. Finally, a proposal by Senator 
Thomas for an investigation of the 
whole oil industry by a committee of 
five senators was blocked by the leaders, 
and the indignant filibuster was the re- 
sult. Oil is in a bad way, the independent 
producers cannot make ends meet, and 
the big international companies, like Gulf 
and Standard, are bringing Russian and 
Venezuelan oil into the country at prices 
that the American producers cannot com- 
pete with. Their influence killed the in- 
vestigation plan. 

Filibusters are costly and wasteful ac- 
tivities. During the time Senator Thomas 
was on his feet a score of Senators with 
measures requiring action by the Senate 
were trying to get the floor. And thus a 
group of social and economic bills of 
vital importance had to be side-tracked 
until next December. Why cannot the 
Senate control its own members? Simply 
because of its long ingrained tradition, 
which it is unwilling to give up, that 
there must be one forum in the Govern- 
ment where any member may talk as long 
as he pleases on any subject, may pro- 
test as vehemently as possible against 

















Get a Move On! 


any measure he does not like. And with- 
in reasonable limits, this is a very healthy 
tradition, an indispensable safeguard to 
the liberties and rights of the people, as 
has been abundantly proved by Teapot 
Dome and many other incidents in re- 
cent years. Former Vice President 
Dawes and others have tried to induce 
the Senate to revise its rules and to put 
some restrictions on absolute freedom of 
debate, but without success. If it were 
not that most Senators have common 
sense enough to see the evils of the system 
and are willing, by voluntary agreements, 
to come to a vote on important measures, 
the Senate would accomplish even less 
than it does. 


TheLame Duck Amendment 


Filibusters usually occur in the short 
sessions and chiefly in the last few hectic 
days, when Congress knows that it must 
adjourn on the specified March 4. One 
way to avoid them, therefore, would be 
to make all sessions of Congress unlim- 
ited, i. e., to adjourn whenever the mem- 
bers should agree to quit. Such an at- 
tempt was unfortunately blocked in the 
last week of the session. It would have 
been a patriotic act if the “Lame Duck” 
Session itself had cured its own vice. 
For many years Senator Norris has been 
trying to get through his Constitutional 
amendment to abolish the short sessions 
and the 13-month gap between elections 
and the assembling of a new Congress. 
It would move the inauguration day of 
the President from March 4 up to Jan- 
uary 4, and instead of having Congress 
convene on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber, all sessions would begin on January 
4 each year and the newly elected Con- 
gress would take office only two months 
after its election. The “Lame Duck” 
amendment, which has always hitherto 
been defeated in the House, was passed 
by both houses this year, and would 
have been submitted to the state legis- 
latures and undoubtedly acted on favor- 
ably if the two houses could have agreed. 
But Speaker Longworth insisted on 
amending the House bill so that the ses- 
sion every other year should end on 
May 4, “to give the country a vacation 
from Congress.” Senator Norris and his 
colleagues on the conference committee 
saw in this the same old temptation to 
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In the Wake 


“Lame Duck’’ Session of 71st 6, 
Record; All Supply Bills Pa 


filibusters, and insisted that both ses- 
sions should be unlimited; under the 
Norris Amendment, Congress might be 
in session all the time, even up to the 
following January, if so minded. Many 
believe that there is plenty of useful 
work for Congress to do all the time, 
as the wreck of so many good bills last 
fortnight testifies. But Longworth was 
adamant, and the conferees deadlocked, 
so that the amendment died aborning. 
One other important measure dealing 
with Congressional procedure went into 
effect, however. The act passed last year 
for reapportionment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the basis of the 1930 
Census figures became mandatory on 
March 4. Under it the 435 seats in the 
House must be redistributed according 
to the present population of the states, 
which has shifted markedly since the last 
reapportionment in 1910. Eleven states 
will gain Representatives (California 
gaining 9) and 21 states will lose from 
1 to 3 (Schol., Dec. 13). Frantic efforts 
were made to repeal or modify the law 
during the short session. Congressmen 
from states that will lose brought in 
bills for increasing the membership in 
the House, already unwieldy, to 460 or 
more, so that no state would need to 
lose. Others, from dry, rural states of 
English-speaking stock, demanded that 
the reapportionment should be made, not 
on the basis of total population, but of 
citizens only, so that states having large 
bodies of unnaturalized aliens, like New 
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of all 
1931-2, totalling nearly $4,000,000,000. 


works to relieve unemployment. 


THE SHORT § 
Legislation Completed 


Appropriation and deficiency bills for current expenses 


overnment departments during the fiscal year 


$116,000,000 appropriation for construction of public 





$45,000,000 for seed and fertilizer loans to farmefs 
in drought-stricken area. 

$20,000,000 for additional drought relief and ‘further 
agricultural rehabilitation.” 

Bonus bill, increasing the loan basis of adjusted com 
pensation certificates for all veterans from 22% to 50 
of face value, vetoed by the President but repassed over 
his veto by both houses of Congress. 

$20,000,000 for extension of hospitalization for veter 
ans not suffering from service disabilities. 

- $30,000,000 for modernization of three old battleships 

Bill for reducing hours of work of postal employees © 
44% hours a wee 

Wagner Bill for controlled planning of public works 
under a “Federal Employment Stabilization Board. 

Wagner bill for coordinated state and federal employ 
ment agencies. (May be pocket-vetoed by President). 

Bill to maintain maximum local wage scales on Gor 
ernment construction jobs. 

Stobbs bill modifying Jones Increased Penalties At 
of 1929 by defining “‘petty offenses” under prohibition ¢™ 
forcement. 


$150,000,000 final appropriation for Federal Farmy 


Board’s stabilization activities. i 


Confirmation of Chairman Fletcher and all new mem 


bers of Tariff Commission; Chairman Smith (later witl# 


drawn by Senate pending court action) and all new mem 


bers of Federal Power Commission; Governor Meyer of 
Federal Reserve Board; Secretary of Labor Doak. _ 

Reapportionment of House of Representatives with 
same number on basis of 1930 Census, went into ¢ 
automatically March 4. 
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York, would be penalized. But all such 
bills wer® pigeonholed by the House, so 
that the state legislatures are now re- 
quired to redistrict their states in accord 
with the law. It cannot, however, go 
into effect before the 73d Congress in 
1933. 


The Veto Power 


Of the few important measures which 
did get through Congress in the last 
week, two, the Veterans’ Bonus, and the 
Muscle Shoals bill afforded a significant 
object lesson in the use of one great 
presidential weapon, the veto power. By 
vetoing more than twenty bills since his 
inauguration, “President Hoover has 
ranked himself with Jackson, Johnson 
and Cleveland, whose frequent use of this 
constitutional power caused great an- 
tagonism between the legislative and the 
executive branches. Section 7, Article I 
of the Constitution authorizes the Presi- 
dent to return any measure presented for 
his approval to the house where it orig- 
inated, with his objections in writing. If 
Congress then passes the bill by a two- 
thirds vote in each house, it becomes law 
without his signature. If he keeps a bill 
ten days while Congress is in session 
without acting on it, it also_automatically 
becomes effective. But if Congress ad- 
journs less than ten days after sending 
a bill to the White House, he has the 
privilege of making a “pocket veto,” that 
is, he may take no action (put it in his 
“pocket”) and the bill automatically dies. 
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Legislation Incomplete 

Norris Bill for Government operation of Muscle 
noals and leasing of nitrate plants, passed by both 
uses, vetoed by President, but Senate failed to repass 
by 2/3 majority. 

Norris Amendment for eliminating ‘Lame Duck” 
ongresses, passed by both houses in differing form, but 
td when conferees disagreed. 

Vestal Copyright bill passed House but failed to reach 
te in Senate. 

Jones and Cooper Bills for continuing federal ma- 
rity and infancy work, passed by both houses in 
fering forms but did not reach final vote in Senate. 
Bill to reduce immigration quotas to 10% of present 
Ww for two years, 

All bills for embargoes against products of Soviet 
ol gd for outlawing and deportation of Communists 
opped. 

Bills for 3-year embargo on foreign oil and investiga- 
pn of oil industry failed to reach vote in Senate. 
New naval construction bill of $74,000,000 dropped. 
Parker Bills to put railroad holding companies under 
ntrol of Interstate Commerce Commission and to 
gulate bus industry died in House. 

Capper-Kelly Bill to prevent price-cutting by permitting 
oducers of trade-marked goods to establish fixed retail 
ices by contract, passed House but failed in Senate. 
Howell Bill to strengthen prohibition enforcement in 
strict of Columbia shelved in Senate. 
Sheppard Bill to prevent sale of concentrated fruit 
iées under Volstead Act not reported. 
Bill to tax colored oleomargarine 10c a pound passed 
ouse but not Senate. 

orld Court action postponed till next regular session 
vote of Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Treaty with Canada for preservation of scenic beauty 
Niagara Falls rejected by Senate Foreign Relations 
mmittee on account of proposals for power division. 
Bill for an organic government with U. S. Citizenship 
Samoa passed Senate but not House. 

















Plumber:—‘“‘Good-Day, Lady; It’s all Fixed’’ 


The first of these courses was taken 
with both the bonus and Muscle Shoals. 
The bill for raising the loan value of 
the veterans’ adjusted compensation cer- 
tificates from 22% to 50 per cent, having 
passed Congress by a 9-to-1 majority in 
the House and a 6-to-1 majority in the 
Senate, the President returned it on the 
Thursday before adjournment, with a 
strongly worded message of protest. 
When the bonus act was passed in 1924, 
he said, it was with the understanding 
that the Government would not be called 
upon to make subsequent enlargements. 
Raising the loan value to 50 per cent 
would impose a potential cash outlay of 
over $1,700,000,000, and while no one ex- 
pects all veterans to take advantage of 
it, we shall have to be prepared to loan 
approximately $1,000,000,000. There is 
“not a penny in the Treasury,” the Presi- 
dent said, to meet this obligation (the 
reserve fund now containing $750,000,000 
for the ultimate redemption of these cer- 
tificates is all in the form of securities, 
which must be sold to secure cash, with 
possible serious effects on the bond 
market). 

But apart from the practical aspects of 
the loan, to give all veterans this addi- 
tional compensation now regardless of 
their need, is to set up a special class 
as beneficiaries of the Government at 
the expense of the whole people. The na- 
tion recognizes its special obligation to 
veterans who are sick or unemployed in 
many ways, but these certificates were 
meant for future insurance to the wives 
and families of these veterans, and if, as 
98 per cent of previous borrowers have 
done, they fail to make interest payments, 
the compounded interest will entirely eat 
up the remaining half of the certificates’ 
value by 1945, so that their families will 
get nothing. The argument that putting 
this large amount of cash into immediate 
circulation will give a needed stimulus 
to depressed business now is fallacious, 
he said. It opens the Federal Treasury 
to a thousand wasteful demands. 

But the President’s disapproval could 
not deter Congress from an unwise 
course. The political influence of the 
well organized veterans means too many 
votes in the next Congressional elections. 
Within 24 hours after the veto, both 
houses had voted to override it, the 
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House by 328 to 79; the Senate by 76 
to 17. A few members had changed 
their votes to uphold the President, but 
not enough to destroy the more than 
ample two-thirds majorities. The Presi- 
dent took his defeat with good grace and 
announced that the Veterans’ Bureau 
would immediately begin payments. 
Enough cash is on hand to take care of 
the first rush. The policy of the Bureau, 
strengthened by appeal from Legion offi- 
cials, is to make loans first to those vet- 
erans in special need. In every large 
city branch offices of the bureau began 
sending out checks as soon as the long 
lines of veterans had filled out their ap- 


plications. 
Muscle Shoals 


The Norris Bill for Government opera- 
tion of Muscle Shoals went through both 
houses as expected and in due order the 
President’s veto arrived on Capitol Hill 
the day before adjournment. His mes- 
sage was a repetition of his well-known 
stand: “I am firmly opposed to the Gov- 
ernment entering into any business the 
major purpose of which is competitior 
with our citizens. The power probler: 
is not to be solved by the project in this 
bill. The remedy for its abuses lies in 
regulation.” In a detailed analysis of 
the economics of the plan, the President 
estimated that income from the power 
phase of the project under the most 
favorable conditions could not offset the 
annual overhead and operating costs, 
even if power were produced for 9 mills 
per kilowatt hour. As to the fertilizer 
plants, he said that careful inquiries from 
the companies interested in a possible 
lease indicated that none of them were 
willing to undertake it on the conditions 
laid down in the bill because the plants 
are now obsolete and cannot compete 
with the modern process plants of private 
companies elsewhere such as the Du- 
ponts. As an alternative proposal, the 
President suggested that the states most 
nearly concerned, Alabama and Tennessee, 
be allowed to set up a commission vested 
with authority to lease the nitrate plants 
and operate the power plants. 

Senator Norris, who had offered, if the 
President would sign the bill, to resign 
from the Senate and accept the presi- 
dency of the proposed Muscle Shoals 
Commission (a removal from the Wash- 
ington arena which big business and 
the Administration would be overjoyed 
to see), greeted the veto message in 
the Senate with a fiery denunciation and 
was supported by many Southern Sen- 
ators who favor the project. The Senate, 
however, repassed the bill by only 49 to 
34, 15 less than the necessary two thirds, 
and the measure was killed for this ses- 
sion. 


Changes in Congress 


The short session marked the last ap- 
pearance of many famous and colorful 
figures on the floors of Congress. The 
Senate will see no more the florid face 
and flying coat-tails of Senator Tom 
Heflin of Alabama, who was defeated 
last fall on account of his bolting the 
Democratic ticket in the 1928 presidential 
election; or little Senator Simmons of 
North Carolina, a lame duck for the 


(Continued on page 24) 
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7 aoe and TELESCOPE 


BUTTERFLIES PHOTOGRAPH 
THEMSELVES 


HE wings of a dead butterfly placed on 

a photographic plate and laid away in 
the dark were able to leave a perfect pic- 
ture of themselves on the plate. The man- 
ner in which 
this was done, 
however, is 
still a mystery 
even to Austin 
H. Clark of 
the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum 
who _ secured 
the “ghost pic- 
tures.” 

His first 
theory was 
that there 
might be some 
kind of radia- 
tion coming 
from the wings 
which, al- 
though invisible, was able to act on the 
plate. To test this he placed thin glass 
between the wings and the plate. The 
glass stopped the action on the photographic 
plate completely, but thin sheets of cello- 
phane, the familiar transparent candy 
wrapping, allowed the photographing to 
take place. Glass is known to cut off cer- 
tain wave-lengths of ultraviolet light while 
cellophane allows them to pass through. 
This seemed to confirm the radiation 
theory. But then Mr. Clark tried quartz, 
which is as transparent to ultraviolet as 
cellophane. The quartz stopped the effect 
as completely as glass. 

Finally he put the wings on a silver 


A milkweed butterfly self- 
photographed with 30 days 
exposure 
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plate instead of the photographic plate. In 
24 hours, the wings had left a faint but 
definite image on the silver. Mr. Clark is of 
the opinion that all the pictures are the 
result of the action of some gas originat- 
ing in the butterfly wings. 


FISH THAT HATES WATER 


yy you ever hear of a fish that did not 

like to get wet? Such a strange 
creature would seem to belong only in 
Alice’s Wonderland, but a zoologist, Mel- 
bourne Ward, has found him on the Great 
Barrier Reef, a vast mass of coral off the 
eastern coast of Australia. The fish is 
known locally as the walking fish, because 
it is able to use its lower fins as legs, get- 
ting about quite nicely on them. It goes 
about in the very shallow water, keeping 
as dry as possible, apparently, and some- 
times comes entirely out to lie on the mud. 
When alarmed, it flees at a surprising 
speed. But instead of plunging at once into 
the depths, it skitters along the surface. 


SALVAGING JUNKED 
WATCHES 


|. ora in mind the old Scotch adage, 
“Many a mickle makes a muckle,” 
chemists at the University of Missouri have 
started a factory for refining radium from 
the paint off luminous dials of discarded 
watches and clocks. From several hundred 
pounds of paint, only a one-hundredth part 
of an ounce is radium, but this small saving 
is well worth while, for radium is worth 
almost two million dollars an ounce and it 
is very scarce. Already several thousands 
of dollars’ worth of the precious element 
has been recovered. 


CAN A LIQUID REMEMBER? 


MATHEMATICIAN, working on an 

abstract problem in physics, may have 
made a discovery which will aid psycholog- 
ists and biologists in their search for the 
mechanical process in the brain and nervous 
system which accounts for memory and 
learning. For Dr. N. Rashevsky of the 
research laboratories of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company has 
found that it is possible, theoretically, for 
certain mixtures of lifeless fluids to act as 
though they were able to remember. 
Properly chosen combinations of liquids, he 
believes, will respond to repeated changes 
in their surroundings, such as temperature 
or pressure changes, as though they were 
affected by their past experiences—just as 
animals or men learn from repetition. 


IMPROVING RADIO VOICES 


“TH man with a raucous, disagreeable 
voice may be surprised to find that he 
is not barred from the “talkies” on that 
account. Radio and the art of recording 
voices for sound pictures may develop their 
own “trick photography,” eliminating ob- 
jectionable nasal qualities from voices, en- 
riching thin male voices, and making good 
voices even better. For such wonders are 
made possible through the use of acoustic 
filters which remove certain overtones 
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without changing the pitch of the voice, it 
was recently reported by Prof. Milton Met- 
fessel, of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Prof. Metfessel made phono-photographs 
of the voice without change, without the 
fundamental tone, and without fundamental 
and overtones. The photographs showed 
that the acoustic filters used in removing 
the fundamental and overtones did not 
change the repetition of the sound wave 
form, which had the same length when the 
filters were in and when they were out of 
the circuit. 


MAKING REPTILES FEEL 
AT HOME 
Al. the comforts of home have been pro- 
vided for Uncle Sam’s exhibit reptiles 
in their new quarters in the National Zoo- 
logical Park in Washington. Small patches 
of desert have been reproduced for the 
creeping and hopping creatures of the 
southwest. The tropics have been trans- 
planted to the zoo for snakes of the jungle 
to disport themselves in, atid swamp condi- 
tions have been simulated for natives of 
the marshes. 

This artificial adjustment of the zoo 
climate to suit the taste of each scaly in- 
habitant was accomplished by separately 
controlled heating arrangements in each 
apartment and by adjustment of the mois- 
ture with built-in shower arrangements 
when the creatures hail from a rainy place. 
“Furnishings” of the reptile apartments are 
also fitted to the particular snake or toad 
housed behind the glass front. Stones, logs 
and moss imitate the prisoner’s outdoor 
home. One cage is so good a picture of a 
nook in a District of Columbia ravine that 
Director William M. Mann declared, 
“When my rattlers and copperheads were 
turned into this they told each other, ‘By 
golly, we have escaped at last!’” 
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The entrance to the new reptile housein 
the National Zoological Park in 
Washington, D.C. 
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March 21, 1931 | 
MEN WHO MADE HISTORY 


XII. Closing Date April 14, 1931 


Three Facts about Me: 


1. A dark-skinned patriot and martyr, 
I was killed because of my ideal of free- 
dom. My death roused my people to revolt 
against an alien tyranny and is commemo- 
rated today as a national holiday by mil- 
lions under the American flag. A doctor 
who examined me said my pulse was per- 
fectly normal as I faced the firing squad! 

2. Unjustly exiled to an island prison, 
I practiced medicine and with my fees 
built a lighting system and water-works 
for the city of my captivity. 

3. At 36, I spoke twelve languages 
(having learned Japanese in one. month), 
I wrote poetry and novels, painted and 
sculptured. I was a physician, chemist, en- 
gineer, and statesman. 





Results of Contest No. 9 

The First Prize of $5.00 for the best 
essay of not over 100 words on the subject 
of Contest No. 9 (February 7th issue) is 
awarded to Mary Louise Hinckley, Sacred 
Heart Academy, Fall River, Mass. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to: 
Anne Parsons, Parsons (W. Va.) High 
School; Vera Bishop, Redlands (Calif.) 
High School; Darwin Creque, St. Thomas 
(V. I.) High School; Frances Gwinn, 
Okolona. (Miss.) High School; Arthur 
Cohen, James Monroe High School, New 
York City. 


ALCIBIADES 
(450-404 B. C.) 
LCIBIADES, the Benedict Arnold of 
Athens, was one of the most brilliant 
and unprincipled characters that city ever 
produced. Fascinating in person, of noble 
birth, kinsman of Pericles, a pupil of 
Socrates, he became the worst kind of 
political adventurer—selfish, cunning, and 
treacherous. He led the disastrous Sicilian 
expedition, the turning-point of the Pel- 
oponnesian War. He fled to Sparta where, 
after helping to defeat his countrymen, he 
escaped to Persia and incited the Athenian 
dependencies to revolt. Turning traitor to 
Persia, he was appointed commander of 
the Athenian fleet, was eventually defeat- 
ed, banished, and finally assassinated by 
his enemies. 





—Mary Louise Hinckley, 
Sacred Heart Academy, Fall River, Mass. 





Spring Training 
(Continued from page 12) 


in the early workouts. More pitching arms 
have been spoiled by the temptation to 
“burn ’em over” the second or third day 
out than for any other reason. The same 
thing applies to infielders and outfielders 
in their running as well as their throwing. 
The early spring fields are likely to be 
slippery or rough and a bad knee or a 
wrenched ankle or pulled tendon may 
easily come about by sudden starting or 
stopping or too much speed in those early 
days. 

Let your battery men, your pitchers and 
catchers, tune up gradually while the early 
batting practice is on. The infield practice 
and working out of combinations can wait 
until later. For choosing your infield can- 
didates, there are certain general principles 
by which you should be guided. Your first 
baseman, for instance, should be a tall, 
rangy chap, if possible. He can be either 
right or left-handed in his throwing. 

For your second baseman and shortstop 
you need boys with speed and handy foot- 
work who work well together and who 
know how to pivot and can handle the ball 
in the split-second fashion which makes 
possible the double plays that are so im- 
portant in a team’s defense. Your short- 
stop also must be a boy with a good arm. 

At third base, you must have a boy 
who can handle hot ground balls, who has 
a fine arm for the across-the-diamond 
throw and who is smart enough to know 
when to play in for the bunt or the force- 
out. In many respects, third base is the 
most difficult of all positions for the high 
school team to fill, especially because high 
school games usually are not played on 
diamonds smooth enough to make the hard- 
hit ground balls hop true. The “bad hop” 
is the terror of all infielders but especially 
of the third baseman. All of your in- 
fielders, except the first baseman, almost 
necessarily must be right-handed. The 
throw across the diamond to first base is 
much more difficult for the left-hand in- 
fielder, as you can readily see. 

In the outfield, there are three chief 
requiremen‘s, a strong arm, speed afoot, 
and hitting ability, and the most important 
of these is hitting ability. I take it for 
granted that you will be able to catch the 
fly balls, provided your speed brings you 
under them. But to be able to whip the 
ball in to catch the runner off the base or 
to nab him at home when he tries to score 
after an outfield fly is the mark of a great 
outfielder. And to be able to hit is even 
more important. Even in the major 
leagues, there are outfielders today who are 
only fairly fast and whose arms are not 
too good, but who hold down their jobs 
through tremendous hitting ability. Be- 
cause, after all, you can’t win baseball 
games if you don’t score runs, no matter 
how fine your pitching is. 

Don’t worry too much about signals. 
Even in the major leagues, we do not 
have complicated systems, although we 
have two or three sets that are frequently 
changed because smart opponents are 
sometimes able to get them and tip off 
their mates. But you probably won’t have 
to worry much about that phase in high 
school and it is better to conquer the 
fundamentals of the game. 
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What Is Happening at Washington 


Lost Bills 


Copyright. Of the 14,000 bills that did 
not get through the 7lst Congress alive, 
the Vestal Copyright Bill came perhaps 
nearest to success. It was intended to pro- 
tect authors, composers and publishers 
against literary piracy and to permit the 
United States to join the Berne Interna- 
tional Copyright Association. This coun- 
try has been slow to recognize that a 
writer’s or artist’s work is his property 
quite as much as a manufacturer’s product. 
It has never cooperated with other nations 
to protect the authors of other countries 
against the theft of their publications by 
unscrupulous publishers here. The Vestal 
bill, as opposed to the present law, by 
which works can be copyrighted for 28 
years and then renewed for a similar 
period, provides for perpetual automatic 
copyright of any author’s work as soon as 
he has created it, even without the formal- 
ity of publication. It would also guarantee 
to both American and foreign authors 
copyright in practically the whole civilized 
world. The bill was approved by almost 
all professional groups concerned, and with 
minor modifications had passed the .House 
and would probably have passed the Sen- 
ate if it could have come to a vote during 
the last obstructive week. 

Maternity Protection. The Jones Bill (in 
the Senate) and the Cooper Bill (in the 
House), by which the work for the health 
of mothers and children, carried on for 
seven years with Federal aid to the states 
under the Sheppard-Towner Law, would 
have been resumed, was another vital 
measure lost at the last minute. They 
would have appropriated at least $1,000,000 
for this work, to be divided among the 
states in accordance with population, pro- 
vided the states contributed at least an 
equal sum. There were some differences 
between the bills, and efforts were made to 
restrict its operation to five years, but a 
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compromise bill had been evolved in con- 
ference which it was expected that the 
Senate would approve (Schol., Feb. 7). 

Immigration and Embargo. All bills 
proposed by the Fish Committee investi- 
gating Communism and other proposals 
for an embargo on goods from. Soviet 
Russia or made by convict labor anywhere, 
extending the present Treasury embargo 
on Russian lumber and pulpwood (Schol., 
Feb. 21) were lost. The strongest lobbies 
for such measures came from the Ameri- 
can manganese (used in the manufacture 
of steel), oil, tobacco, lumber, and mining 
industries. They were championed in Con- 
gress by Senator Oddie of Nevada, long 
a foe of the Soviets. Similarly the bills 
of Senator Reed and Representative Box 
for restriction of immigration to 10 per 
cent of the present allowance during the 
unemployment crisis failed to reach a vote 
after bitter opposition in the House. 

Big Navy. Although the annual Navy 
Department appropriation of $358,000,000 
was approved, and the measure for remod- 
eling three old battleships, the Mississippi, 
Idaho, and Texas, at a cost of $30,000,000, 
was passed, the efforts of the “Big Navy” 
bloc in Congress to appropriate $74,000,000 
for the construction of new cruisers as a 
first step in the program of “building 
up to the London Treaty” failed. Ten 
new destroyers will be started under the 
annual supply bill. The Navy Department 
believes that the modernization program 
is more important just now than new con- 
struction. The recent war games off the 
Panama Canal demonstrated, according to 
technical experts, that the battleship is 
still superior to the airplane as a weapon. 

Representative Burton French of Idaho, 
chairman of the naval appropriations sub- 
cominittee, opposed the big-navy demands 
of Representative Britten, chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee. To build up to 
the London Treaty limits would cost the 
country from $750,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 
in the next six years, or at least $125,000,- 
000 a year for new construction. We are 
under no obligation to build up to parity, 
he said, just because we have obtained 
Britain’s recognition of our right to do so. 
In the Government’s present financial 
straits, this would be assuming a needless 
financial burden, not to mention weakening 
the hope of further naval disarmament. 


Unemployment 


A partial victory crowned the three- 
years’ fight of Senator Robert Wagner 
(Dem.) of New York to put on the statute 
books a scientific approach to the unem- 
ployment problem. The three chief bills 
which he introduced for this purpose aimed 
(1) to set up a permanent agency for col- 
lecting and publishing statistics of unem- 
ployment; (2) to establish a Federal Em- 
ployment Stabilization Board of four cabi- 
net officers to supervise long-range plan- 
ning of public works so as to provide work 
on a large scale when private industry 
is depressed or a depression seems immi- 
nent; (3) to establish a system of free 
public employment offices, coordinating 
the efforts of the states under Federal 
direction. Bill No. 1 became law last 
spring, but Congress has never appropri- 


ated funds for starting thé work. Bill No. 
2 was passed by Congress last month and 
was signed by the President. It follows 
out ideas adopted by President Harding’s 
Unemployment Conference of 1921 of 
which Secretary Hoover himself was chair- 
man. All competent economists believe that 
advance planning of public works is one 
of the best means of heading off depres- 
sions and flattening out the peaks and val- 
leys of the business cycle. However, there 
is little agreement as to what the economic 
indexes predict, and it is not certain that 
any board would be able to tell when a 
crisis was coming. The only certain thing 
is that they come with some degree of 
regularity about every seven to eleven 
years. Bill No. 3, for employment agencies, 
was passed by both houses in the last 
week of Congress. It has been obstructed 
by the Administration, and Secretary of 
Labor Doak submitted a substitute bill to 
the House, aimed to develop Federal offices 
without “bureaucratic” control of the 
states. The House overwhelmingly reject- 
ed the Doak bill and approved the Wagner 
measure. As this is written it is before 
President Hoover, who is expected to dis- 
pose of it by a pocket veto. Congress ap- 
propriated $1,300,000 to carry out the terms 
of the Wagner bill, and a lesser sum for 
some kind of employment agencies if the 
bill failed to become a law. The President 
is said to believe that a substitute proposal 
eliminating the Federal control features 
would be best. 


The Donkey Meets 


The day after Congress adjourned the 
Democratic National Comniittee met in 
Washington to survey the first two years 
of the Hoover Administration and to plan 
its strategy for the national conventions in 
the summer of 1932 and the presidential 
election in the fall. This body, which is 
merely a sort of steering committee for 
the party between campaigns, is composed 
of one man and one woman member chosen 
from each of the 48 states. Its chairman 
is John J. Raskob, former high official of 
the Dupont and General Motors Corpora- 
tions, who was appointed according to the 
usual custom, by the last presidential nomi- 
nee, Alfred E. Smith, to run his campaign. 
Raskob, who is, like Smith, wet and a 
Catholic, has been under constant fire from 
dry Democrats of the West and South 
for policies which they think have ham- 
pered the party. But they cannot get rid 
of him because Raskob is the first repre- 
sentative of big business who has taken 
an active interest in the Democratic cause 
and he has advanced more than $2,000,000 
to pay off the chronic deficit which the 
minority party faces. “Raskob’s mortgage,” 
his opponents call it. But Raskob has gone 
blithely ahead, secured Jouett Shouse, an 
able Kansas City lawyer, as executive 
chairman, and hired Charles Michelson, 
a clever journalist, to lay down a constant 
barrage of publicity against the Hoover 
Administration. In two years these men 
have put the party on its feet and inspired 
it with new hope after the Republican 
avalanches of 1920, 1924 and 1928. 

Now Raskob wished to bring the pro- 
hibition issue before the National Commit- 
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tee for discussion with a view to recom- 
mending a wet plank in the 1932 platform. 
He made a speech advocating, not repeal 
of the 18th Amendment, but a system of 
state liquor control, or “home rule,” as he 
called it. This incensed some of the 
Southern leaders, especially Senators Rob- 
inson of Arkansas, Morrison of North 
Carolina, and Hull of Tennessee, who de- 
clared that Raskob was trying to usurp 
the functions of the National Convention, 
the only body that can commit the party 
to a definite platform. Raskob disclaimed 
any such intention. Governor Smith said 
that while the convention alone had 
power, any man should be allowed to 
speak his mind in the committee. The in- 
cident points to the likelihood of a bitter 
fight between the wet and dry wings of 
the party next year. Governor Roosevelt, 
who is considered by many the leading 
candidate, sided with the moderates al- 
though himself a declared wet. Raskob is 
accused of trying to secure the nomination 
of Smith again or of Owen D. Young, of 
General Electric. The chairman’s economic 
leanings are conservative, and progressive 
Democrats see little to distinguish them 
from the policies of the Republican party. 


The Progressive Program 


Still another meeting of great political 
importance was scheduled to be held in 
Washington the following week. Five 
Progressive leaders of the Senate, Norris 
of. Nebraska, LaFollette. of Wisconsin, 
Cutting of; New Mexico (Republicans), 
and Wheeler of Montana and Costigan of 
Colorado (Democrats) issued a call for a 
conference of Progressives to discuss a 
liberal program for action in the next 
Congress. Twenty members of the House, 
other Senators, and five governors of 
progressive tendency, including Roosevelt 
of New York, Pinchot of Pennsylvania, 
Meier of Oregon, Philip LaFollette of 
Wisconsin, and Olson of Minnesota, were 
also invited. Norris made plain that there 
was no intention to attempt to form a 
new party, but that it would devote itself 
to economic questions. The principal sub- 
jects mentioned were: 1. Unemployment 
and industrial stabilization. 2. Public 
utilities. 3. Agriculture. 4. Tariff. 5. 
Return to representative government. 

The Progressives hold that the condition 
of the country is serious, and that the 
Hoover Administration has done little or 
nothing to build up a constructive program. 
The failure of such measures as the Lame 
Duck Amendment, Muscle Shoals, the 
Wagner bills, etc., convinces them that no 
help is to be obtained from the party in 
power. The power question is expected to 
come strongly to the fore at this confer- 
ence, and the discussions may play a large 
part in the’ next presidential campaign. 


Chicago’ s Vaudeville Show 


Chicago is used to being made fun of 
by the outside world. The actions of the 
candidates in its recent wild primary elec- 
tion preceding the quadrennial mayoralty 
election in April did nothing to improve its 
reputation. The leading figure was “Big 
Bill’ Thompson, who has held the office 
for three separate terms. Famous for 
shadow fight against King George and his- 
tory textbooks and his cowboy costume and 
manners, “Big Bill” hired three theaters in 


the Loop, held daily circus parades with 
calliopes, elephants, camels; and monkeys, 
and again demonstrated his super-showman- 
ship before crowds of voters who care noth- 
ing for serious issues. His opponents were 
many, but the anti-Thompson forces 
finally concentrated largely on Municipal 
Judge John H. Lyle, an ex-alderman. 
Mud-slinging and vulgarity of the worst 
kind kept Chicago in an uproar for three 
weeks. Lyle promised to clear the city of 
Al Capone and the slimy trail of gangster- 
ism. Thompson, however, relying on his 
sure block of votes in the “black belt,” 
won out by a 60,000 plurality. The Demo- 
cratic candidate, Anton Cermak, party 
boss in Cook County, breezed home an 
easy victor in his primary. In the April 
election Cermak is expected to give 
Thompson a close fight, in view of last 
year’s victory of Senator J. Ham Lewis 
over Mrs. McCormick. 

Meanwhile Capone, whom Lyle accused 
of making large campaign contributions to 
Thompson, suffered two heavy blows from 
the Federal Government in its campaign 
to clean up Chicago if the local authorities 
can’t or won't do it. Federal Judge James 
H. Wilkerson found him guilty of con- 
tempt of court for filing a false affidavit 
of illness to avoid appearing before the 
grand jury two years ago, and sentenced 
him to six months in jail. An appeal was 
allowed, but the sentence will probably be 
upheld. The U. S. Department of Labor 
also ordered the deportation to Italy of 
Tony Volpe, one of Capone’s chief lieu- 
tenants and his reputed “bodyguard,” based 
on a provision of the immigration laws 
which excludes any alien who has been 
convicted of a crime. These actions are 
hailed as the possible beginning of the 
breaking of Capone’s power, with the 
prospect of a long term at Leavenworth 
for income tax evasion. 


The Farm Board 


The Federal Farm Board, set up in 
1929 in fulfillment of a Hoover campaign 
pledge, as the one solution of the problem 
of agricultural depression, has not accom- 
plished everything that had been hoped 
for it, and has largely lost the confidence 
of the farmers themselves. With its 
$500,000,000 revolving fund provided by 
Congress, it has purchased more than 100,- 
000,000 bushels of surplus wheat and other 
crops, and has been holding them for a 
better price, though prices have fallen 
from about $1.40 a bushel to around 75 
cents in the past two years. 

The Farm Board recently announced 
that it would sell abroad 35,000,000 bushels 
of choice wheat now stored at seaports. 
This move was denounced by foreign 
grain-producing nations (see p. 23) as 
“dumping” quite as bad as that of Soviet 
Russia which has so upset the world grain 
market. The Farm Board, however, de- 
clares that there is no comparison with the 
Russian policy, and that none of this wheat 
will be sold at prices lower than those pro- 
vailing in other countries. 

Alexander Legge, who has been chair- 
man of the Farm Board since its begin- 
ning, has resigned to return to his much 
more lucrative job as chairman of the 
board of the International Harvester Com- 
pany. Mr. Legge has given devoted service 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Apache 
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1 PARIS.—When the London Naval 

Treaty was signed last April by 
the U. S.,; Great Britain, and Japan, two 
great European powers, France and Italy, 
declined to join in the limitation agree- 
ment. As the leading naval powers in 
the Mediterranean, neither of these na- 
tions was willing to reduce its defensive 
strength below that of the other, and 
France insisted on a program of new 
construction far out of proportion to the 
ratios originally agreed upon at the 
Washington Conference of 1921. Ever 
since they have been feverishly pushing 
their building programs, and what with 
constant friction on the frontiers, have 
brought Europe to a state of fear most 
menacing to continued peace. The Brit- 
ish and American Governments, through 
Ambassador Hugh S. Gibson and others 
have unceasingly tried to bring France 
and Italy to accord. All such efforts 
were unsuccessful until recently when 
Robert L. Craigie, of the British Foreign 
Office, after long conversations with 
French and Italian officials, reached a 
working basis. Arthur Henderson, the 
British Foreign Secretary, and A. V. 
Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
then rushed to Rome to consult with 
Dino Grandi, the Italian Foreign Minis- 
ter, and thence to Paris, to lay the re- 
sults before Aristide Briand and Charles 
Dumont, the French Minister of Marine. 
They then joyfully announced to a hope- 
ful world that France ang Italy had 
reached entire agreement on all main 
pojnts at issue, and would, with the ap- 
proval of the U. S. and Japan, come into 
the London Treaty with some modifica- 
tions. 

The basis of the agreement has not as 
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yet been made public. It is unofficially 
understood, however, that Italy will give 
up her claim for immediate actual 
parity with France; that both nations 
will complete their building programs 
for the present year, after which they 
will take a “naval holiday” until 1936, 
with no new building except for replace- 
ment of obsolete ships. The replacement 
tonnage will be practically the same for 
both nations so that in 1936 France will 
have about the same lead over Italy that 
she has now, or about 156,000 tons. This 
superiority, however, will include a large 
number of old vessels now nearing the 
age limit, while in new ships they will 
be practically equal. This represents a 
real concession on the part of Italy, and 
means that Britain, and presumably 
America and Japan, will not have to take 
advantage of the “escalator” clause in 
the London Treaty whereby any nation 
might decide to increase its construction 
in any category if some other nation 
threatened to overbuild. The only point 
on which the U. S. and Japan may not 
be willing -to agree is in the matter of 
submarines. France has reduced her 
previous demands here to 81,000 tons, as 
against 52,000 for Italy. But under the 
London Treaty, the other three powers 
are to be limited to 52,000 tons of sub- 
marines in 1936. Since Japan accepted 
this figure only under the strongest pres- 
sure and her government has faced bit- 
ter criticism at home on the treaty, Japan 
fears that the price of the Franco-Italian 
agreement may be too high. 

However, President Hoover and Secre- 
tary Stimson have given their tentative 
approval to the pact, and even if a new 
five-power conference is necessary to 
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iron out all the differences, it is gen- 
erally believed the result will be accepted 
all around. It will have a healthy effect 
on the whole European atmosphere and 
especially will make possible a construc- 
tive achievement at the coming world dis- 
armament conference next February, the 
outlook for which had previously looked 
very dark. The first result of the agree- 
ment is the likelihood that French bank- 
ers will participate in a large interna- 
tional loan to Italy, which has been hang- 
ing fire for some time. 


2 INDIA.—Clothed with sole power 

from the All-India Congress com- 
mittee to arbitrate the differences of the 
Nationalists with the British Govern- 
ment, Mahatma Gandhi, after two weeks 
of almost continual conferences with 
Viceroy Lord Irwin at New Delhi, signed 
a truce with the Viceroy that may well 
become the Bible of Indian liberties. 
Under it the Gandhites do not obtain 
quite everything they were fighting for, 
but the concessions made by the Vice- 
roy are so far beyond what any British 
Government has hitherto granted that a 
new era of peace and freedom seems just 
around the corner. 

Under the terms of the treaty, Gandhi 
and his colleagues agree to end the civil 
disobedience campaign at once, including 
non-payment of taxes, organized defiance 
of the laws and all propaganda against 
the government, as well as the boycott 
of British cloth. They have already sent 
orders to local leaders in all parts of 
India calling off the campaign, and eco- 
nomic conditions are expected to im- 
prove generally. In return, the Viceroy 
agreed to repeal all ordinances prohibit- 
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ing the Congress leaders from their regu- 
lar activities; to release all political 
prisoners not convicted of violence; to 
cease prosecutions for confiscation of 
property of the civil disobeyers ; to recog- 
nize the Nationalists’ rights to conduct 
“peaceful picketing” of liquor and opium 
shops; and to allow natives in poor vil- 
lages to make salt from sea-water, etc., 
although the government tax on salt is 
not lifted. “This last is a great victory 
for Gandhi, inasmuch as it recognizes 
the right of the people to cheap salt 
which he has been fighting for all along. 
Gandhi agreed not to press his demand 
for an investigation into police brutality. 

All parties have agreed to a new round- 
table conference, to be held in India, in 
which the Gandhi party will take part, 
to continue the negotiations for a new 
constitution for a federated India grow- 
ing out of the London conference. While 
this is not the absolute independence or 
“purna swaraj” which the All-India Con- 
gress has demanded in several resolu- 
tions, Gandhi considers it compatible 
with his ideals. 


PERU.—Who rules in Peru? You 

will have to look up the latest 
quotations in the newspapers, for Peru 
has been in perpetual motion since the 
blow-up last August when former Presi- 
dent Augusto Leguia was overthrown and 
has since been kept with his son a pris- 
oner of the provisional government. 
Late in February a small band of sol- 
diers attacked the president’s palace at 
Lima in an attempt to destroy the gov- 
ernment of Col. Luis Sanchez Cerro, who 
was the successful leader of the plot 
against Leguia and had since been Pro- 
visional President. The first attack was 
squelched, but almost immediately new 
outbreaks occurred at Arequipa, the 
southern seaport where Cerro himself 
got his start, and in the far northern oil 
region. Cerro mobilized all his forces, 
but garrisons and cruisers continued to 
mutiny, until on March 1 his position 
became untenable. The navy finally 
forced his resignation and a new junta 
was set up at Lima headed by Ricardo 
Elias, the Chief Justice. But the Are- 
quipa group refused to recognize Elias, 
and another division of troops loyal to 
Colonel Cerro and headed by Lieut. Col. 
Gustavo Jiminez landed at Callao, seized 
Lima and set up a new three-man junta 
with Cerro the power behind the throne. 
Cerro has not entirely lost his popularity. 
His government had been reasonably effi- 
cient, and only the week before he had 
entertained the touring British princes 
at his palace. With Jiminez in control, 
Cerro sailed for a European vacation, an- 
nounced he would return in three months 
to be a candidate for the constitutional 
presidency. But he was scarcely on the 
water. before Jiminez accepted the de- 
mand of the Arequipa rebels for a share 
in the cabinet. David O’Campo, their 
head, will be provisional president pend- 
ing elections. 

It is hard to trace in these complicated 
maneuvers any causes more important 
than the ambitions of egotistic military 
leaders. The Peruvian unrest, however, 
is only a reflection of what is going on 
all over Latin America. A general strike 
against the government in Paraguay, a 








conspiracy against Uriburu in Argentina, 
a financial and military dictatorship by 
Ibanez in Chile, bomb-throwing in the 
president’s palace at Havana, form the 
material of almost daily headlines. In 
Uruguay, which is somewhat better dis- 
ciplined than most of the Latin repub- 
lics, a constitutional change of office has 
just been made without bloodshed, when 
Dr. Gabriel Terra, candidate of the Colo- 
rado party, was inaugurated president. 
So also with Dr. Daniel Salamanca, the 
much-respected elder statesman who has 
succeeded the Galindo junta in Bolivia. 


ENGLAND.—Sir Oswald Mosley, 
the young aristocrat of the Labor 
party, who has been called the British 
Hitler, has at last thrown down the 
gauntlet to Prime Minister MacDonald 
and is making a bold bid for the dictator- 
ship of Great Britain. (Schol., Jan. 3.) 
Hitherto he has aimed at reform of the 
party from within. Now, fed up with the 
timidity and muddling of all parties, Mos- 
ley has launched what he calls the “New 
Party” to deal with the “grave national 
economic crisis.” The New party will 
appeal to “youth and all those who have 
young ideas on government,” whether 
Labor, Liberal, or Conservative. His 
program, as outlined in numerous mani- 
festoes, is a curious mixture of Fascism 
and extreme Socialism. He demands a 
national executive cabinet of five mem- 
bers, and is willing to go part way with 
the Conservatives on their protective 
tariff program. 

Mosley’s appeal proved a good deal of 
a dud. Only five other members of Par- 
liament followed him in resigning from 
the Labor Party, including his wealthy 
wife, also a Socialist, daughter of Lord 
Curzon; Oliver Baldwin, son of the Con- 
servative chief; and John Strachey, son 
of St. Loe Stratchey, the famous editor 
of the last generation. They did not 
resign their seats in the Commons as 
is usual after a change of party, and ap- 
parently intend to stay in Parliament as 
independent hecklers of the Government. 
There is a certain amount of support for 
Mosley’s ideas among industrial leaders 
and in the press, but it will be a long 
slow process to build up an extensive fol- 
lowing. Mosley is trying to line up 400 
candidates on his platform for the next 
election. 

Meanwhile the MacDonald Govern- 
ment, with its education bill to raise the 
compulsory school age scuttled by its 
own left wing radicals, and its trades 
disputes bill to repeal the present prohibi- 
tion against sympathetic strikes com- 
pletely emasculated by Liberal amend- 
ments finds its legislative program at a 
standstill. _ MacDonald declared the 
amended bill “entirely unacceptable” and 
has withdrawn it from the calendar. It 
will provide good campaign material for 
Labor in the next election. The Govern- 
ment is continuing its efforts for the 
alternative vote electoral law demanded 
by the Liberals as the price of their sup- 
port, and it will probably be passed. 


PARIS.—Twenty-four European 
nations sent delegates to a confer- 
ence at Paris convoked by Aristide 
Briand as a step toward his economic 
union of the continent, with the aim of 
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adopting measures for dealing with the 
serious grain crisis faced by all Europe. 
Apart from the four great wheat-export- 
ing nations of the U. S., Canada, Argen- 
tina, and Russia, the biggest producers 
of grain are Poland, Rumania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. These coun- 
tries today have a surplus of more than 
30,000,000 tons of wheat, mostly of poorer 
quality than American and Canadian 
wheat. They also have a farm debt of 
$1,200,000,000, meaning that almost every 
farm is mortgaged to the limit. Briand’s 
hope was to set up some kind of ma- 
chinery for the purchase and marketing 
of grain to stabilize prices similar to 
that set up under the Chadbourne plan 
for sugar. But old rivalries and sus- 
picions cropped up and prevented any 
constructive action. All admit that with 
Russia dumping grain in Europe on her 
present scale, no world-embracing pact 
can be concluded with Russia left out. 
The western powers fear the effects of 





Soviet propagand. on the  poverty- 
stricken farm populations of eastern 
Europe. The only concrete step taken 


was a resolution signed by 16 nations 
favoring the disposal of the surplus grain 
in the Danube valley. One proposal 
which may be submitted to the next ses- 
sion of the League of Nations Council 
is for an international agricultural credit 
bank similar to the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements, to make loans to de- 
pressed agrarian nations. France herself 
is considering large loans to Rumania, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia, which are bound 
to her by strong political and military 
alliances. Another meeting will be held 
in Rome soon at which the U. S. may be ° 
present. 


CHINA—A world situation in re- 

gard to silver just the reverse of 
the existing shortage of gold (Schol., Feb. 
7) is developing, with China the principal 
sufferer. Most of the civilized world is 
now operating on a gold standard of coin- 
age. But China has remained faithful to 
silver as the basis of her currency. The 
Chinese trade dollar, known as the “Mex- 
ican dollar,” used to be worth 49.6 cents. 
But for the past four years its value has 
been slumping steadily until now it stands 
at 21.5 cents, the lowest point in China’s 
history. In other words, it takes 465 of 
China’s silver dollars to make $100 in gold. 
This decline is due largely to the fact that 
India, formerly also a silver standard coun- 
try, adopted the gold standard in 1926 and 
began selling abroad her immense stocks 
of silver bullion. There is also an over- 
production of silver in Mexico, Peru, Ne- 
vada, and other silver mining regions. As 
a result the price of silver has dropped 
from 65 to 26 cents an ounce on the Lon- 
don and New York markets. The drop in 
silver is gravely endangering China’s 
finances. Prices of commodities have risen 
swiftly and the national railways system of 
the Nanking Government is verging on 
bankruptcy. 

Many plans have been advanced for deal- 
ing with the situation. Senator Key Pitt- 
man of Nevada, the great silver state, has 
urged in Congress an American loan to 
China to stabilize her silver currency and 
finance public works, but no action was 
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to a thankless task, and despite constant 
criticism of his efforts, he believes that 
the ultimate success of the scheme is as- 
sured. President Hoover immediately ap- 
pointed as chairman James S. Stone of 
Kentucky, who has been vice-chairman. 
Stone was formerly president and manager 
of the great Burley Tobacco Growers As- 
sociation. He is expected to continue the 
same policies as Legge. 


Clark Decision Reversed 


The United States Supreme Court did 
exactly what was expected of it when it 
handed down a unanimous decision up- 
holding the constitutionality of the 18th 
Amendment and reversing the ruling of 
Federal Judge William Clark of New 
Jersey in a bootlegging case (Schol., Jan. 
3). Judge Clark, it will be remembered, 
held that the Amendment has never been 
valid because it was ratified by the state 
legislatures instead of by state conven- 
tions representing “the people,” and that 
the 10th Amendment, as indicated by the 
political thought of the Founders, requires 
that a grant of power by the states to the 
Federal Government, such as the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment, must be specifically ap- 
proved by the people through conventions. 

The Supreme Court decision, read by 
the new Justice, Owen Roberts, with Chief 
Justice Hughes not sitting, held that the 
language of Article V prescribing the 


forms of ratification of amendments, “as 
the one or the other mode may be proposed 
by Congress,” is plain and leaves no room 
for any other interpretation. Congress has 
the power to decide which way an amend- 
ment shall be ratified, and all amendments 
so far adopted have been by the legislative 
route. The 18th, it said, does not differ 
from the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, and 19th, 
all of which affect the liberties of private 
citizens. The Court saw no reason for any 
change from its decision in the so-called 
“National Prohibition” cases of several 
years ago, that “The Amendment, by law- 
ful proposal and ratification, has become 
a part of the Constitution.” The decision 
ends any hope of the wets for overturn- 
ing the 18th Amendment by legal action 
instead of repeal. 








Wake of Congress 
(Concluded from page 17) 
same reason, but long a powerful leader 
on the Democratic side; or the pictur- 
esque Cole Blease of South Carolina; or 
elderly Gillett, the Massachusetts stal- 
wart and former Speaker of the House; 
or Goff of West Virginia, Deneen of IIli- 
nois (eliminated in the primary by Mrs. 
McCormick, who also passes out of the 
House), Phipps of Colorado; McMaster, 
South Dakota Insurgent; Pine of Okla- 
homa; Ransdell of Louisiana, etc. The 
House will miss, besides Mrs. McCor- 
mick, Mrs. Langley of Kentucky and 
Mrs. Oldfield of Arkansas; Reece of 
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Tennessee, foe of government operation 
at Muscle Shoals; Box of Texas, advo- 
cate of immigration restriction; Cram- 
ton and Hudson of Michigan, strong dry 
leaders; and J. Franklin Fort of New 
Jersey, friend of the President. 

The death of Representative Henry 
Allen Cooper of Wisconsin, dean of the 
House and veteran Lafollette Republican, 
wiped out the paper majority of one 
which the Republicans had in the lower 
House of the 72d Congress. At present 
there are 217 Republicans, 216 Democrats, 
and 1 Farmer-Labor Representative, 
young Kvale of Minnesota, who will be 
in a highly strategic position next win- 
ter when it comes to organizing the 
House. Statisticians calculate that seven 
Congressmen die, on the average, during 
any year, and control of the next House 
may well depend on whether those who 
die are mainly Democrats or Republicans. 
On account of party divisions in Wis- 
consin, it is quite possible that Mr. 
Cooper’s seat may be filled by a Demo- 
crat. 





World Happenings 
(Concluded from page 23) 


taken in the recent short session. Pro- 
fessor Paul Monroe, an American educator 
visiting China, has suggested an interna- 
tional loan to China taken out of the war 
debt payments of the various powers. 
Opinion among Chinese experts is divided. 
The Finance Minister, T. V. Soong, and 
President Chiang Kai-shek are opposed to 
such a loan, while Hu Han-min, president 
of the Legislative Yuan (Council) supports 
it and has resigned from the government 
over his differences of opinion with the 
majority leaders. The coming national 
convention of the Kuomintang, or People’s 
Party, is expected to test public sentiment 
on this as well as on the adoption of a 
provisional constitution for China. 
7 LATIN AMERICA—Great Brit- 
ain’s loss of world markets since 
the war, largely to the United States, has 
been a prime cause of her present economic 
disaster. Any and all means of restoring 
her position of dominance in the markets 
of the Orient and of Latin America are 
eagerly seized by the British Government. 
The latest and perhaps the most effective 
of such schemes is the South American 
tour of the Prince of Wales and his young- 
er brother, Prince George. Wales has long 
been famed as the champion salesman of 
the Empire. His ingratiating personality 
makes many friends among business lead- 
ers. He went primarily to open a British 
Empire Trade Fair at Buenos Aires. But 
Their Royal Highnesses have improved the 
occasion by making stops in Spain, Ber- 
muda, Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Chile, as well as Argen- 
tina, and they will later proceed up the 
east coast. Everywhere during a very hot 
summer they have been received with en- 
thusiastic pomp, and South American 
tradesmen are looking again to England 
for manufactured goods. Alarmed Amer- 
ican exporters are trying to arrange for 
another aerial good-will tour by Colonel 
Lindbergh, this time accompanied. by his 
wife and Charles Augustus, Jr. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes 


(Continued from page 11) 


search; a time of lonely and original pro- 
ductivity. During these years he offered 
his life to the law as completely as he had 
offered it to his country; and, losing it, 
found it again in his classic Common Law, 
which dates an epoch in American legal 
history. 

The fame that resulted from The Com- 
mon Law led to a professorship at the 
Harvard Law School, and before the same 
year, 1882, was out, to an appointnient 
to the Massachusetts Supreme Bench—“‘a 
stroke of lightning which changed all the 
course of my life.” On this bench Holmes 
spent twenty fertile years, Associate Jus- 
tice till 1899, Chief Justice till 1902. He 
managed his court with a practised hand. 
But through these Boston years, as now, 
he wore an air of detachment which 
marked him, in his native town, with a 
kind of uncommonness, and so, in certain 
quarters, with a kind of suspicion. 

At a dinner given by the Boston Bar 
Association two years before the nomi- 
nation of Oliver Wendell Holmes by 
Roosevelt to the Supreme Bench of the 
United States, the Chief Justice, in his 
responsive speech, asked himself what he 
had to show for this half lifetime that 
had passed—“I look into my book, in 
which I keep a docket of the decisions . .. 
which fall to me to write, and find about 
a thousand cases, many of them upon 
trifling or transitory matters ...a thou- 
sand cases, when one would have liked 
to study to the bottom and to say his say 
on every question which the law ever pre- 
sented. . . . We are lucky enough if we 
can give a sample of our best and if in our 
hearts we can feel that it has been nobly 
done.” 

This reads like a peroration: it was a 
prelude to the richest maturity of Holmes’s 
life. Twenty-five more years on the Su- 
preme Bench, a thousand more cases, and 
the Justice still on the firing line. Nearly 
half a century altogether that Holmes has 
been “living through,” as judge, the wisdom 
whose foundations were laid before forty. 
One may relate the words to a comment 
of Dean Wigmore that Justice Holmes is 
the only one of the long list of judges 
of the American Supreme Courts who 
framed for himself a system of legal 
truths and general truths of life, and com- 
posed his opinions in harmony with the 
system. 

Minority decisions have probably made 
Mr. Justice Holmes’s reputation with the 
rank and file. Yet his famous dissents as 
well as his majority decisions have fre- 
quently run counter to his personal pre- 
judice. “The decision of a gentleman,” 
says a Boston friend. The decision of a 
poet would be equally true. For to Holmes 
a fire smoulders at the core of things 
which makes them for ever plastic and 
mobile. “The best test of truth is the 
power of the thought to get itself accepted 
in the competition of the market... . 
Every year, if not every day, we have to 
wager our salvation upon some prophecy 
based upon imperfect knowledge.” The 
Justice never refuses such a wager, but, 
taking it up, he uses his mind as guide 
rather than as dictator. His conservative 


critics cannot point to a single self-inter- 
ested opinion. 


His best friends cannot 





boast that he has ever decided things their 
way. Indeed, President Roosevelt, who 
appointed him because he imagined 
Holmes had “the right ideas”—i. e., T. 
R.’s—soon was taught a lesson in true 
judicial-mindedness by Holmes’s dissent 
in Roosevelt’s pet case against the North- 
ern Securities merger. 

This seasoned judge, this gallant gentle- 
man of the old New England, is the most 
romantic of contemporary Americans. He 
starts off for the court every morning 
at 11:30 as if on an errand for the gods— 
whereas he is to listen to argument from 
12:00 to 2:00; lunch from 2:00 to 2:30; 
sit again from 2:30 to 4:30. Judge Car- 
dozo has used, of his sentences, the word 
phosphorescence. Always Holmes gives 
out light. When he returns from the court 
to the sober dignity of his old house on 
I Street—formerly it was on foot; now 
the Chief Justice is: likely ‘to drive him 
a part of the distance; but who can be 
sure, that, disdaining his elevator, he will 
not still take his stairs two steps at a 
time?—he will be able, with the young 
secretary who guards the book-lined ante- 
chamber on his library, with the visitor, 
to search thought and make it glow. The 
secretary—a new jewel of the Harvard 
Law School every year—wears an exalted 
air. He must promise not to get engaged 
during the period. “But I reserve. the 
right,” says the Justice with a twinkle, 
“to die or resign.” Sometimes, but rarely, 
there is a point of law to look up. For 
Holmes carries the law in his head, as a 
prophet the words of the Lord. And the 
Justice, in his own fine and ornamental 
script, answers every personal letter scru- 
pulously, almost within the hour. 

Mr. Justice Holmes, who has perma- 
nently enriched our law, our literature, our 
philosophy—of whom another distinguished 
judge has said: “There is Holmes—and 
there are all the other judges’”—takes him- 
self far less seriously than any good Ro- 
tarian. That blithe nonchalance, that true 
humbleness in the face of acknowledged 
human vanities, seems to his friends a part 
of his unerring taste. But it provokes 
distrust in those who need the support of 
the rolling platitudes of the Fathers. 
Holmes bears his critics no grudge. His 
courtesy to his fellows, like his generos- 
ity, is basic, and he has an innocent heart. 
When one sees his gracious figure outlined 
against his bookshelves full of classics, 
with their spaces for the books the Lord 
will omit mentioning, and their gaps for 
the books of the future, one is struck by 
its unquenchable youth. The face has a 
fine fresh color, the voice, with its hu- 
morous vain echo of hesitation that seems 
to set off the sparks in the eyes, has 
clarity and fervor. 

Yet do not think of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes as meagrely recompensed. He has 
found it well, he says, to have philosophy 
“the main wind of his life blowing from 
the side, instead of from behind.” He has 
had his reward in the inspired performance 
of a daily task, in the constant siege of the 
eternal verities. Holmes was an infantry 
officer at Ball’s Bluff, but in the field of 
ideas he belongs to an arm more mobile. I 
see him as a light horseman, a fabulous 
skirmisher, a cavalier for all his “cold 
Puritan passion,” who carries a pennon 
as well as a lance, and with it “that little 
flutter which means ideals.” 
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OUGHS and 
COLDS 


don’t fly into MY throat” 


“I pilot an Amphibian—open cockpit. 
Biting wind and snow and rain can get 
at me. Let them come—I’m well pro- 
tected. A warm coat, goggles for the 
eyes, a good cap—and S. B.’s for throat 
protection. I can’t—and I don’t—take . 
any chances with coughs and colds. 
That’s why there’s a box of Smith 
Brothers’ Cough Drops in my plane at 
all times. I like to chew them when 
I’m on the go—and they certainly have 
kept coughs and colds away from me.” 


CLIFFORD L. WEBSTER 
Chief Pilot—Am. Aeronautical Corp. 
Never neglect a cough or cold. Keep 
a box of Smith Brothers’ handy—and 
at the first sign, take one. They soothe 
the throat, clear up the air passages— 
and end coughs before they really 
get started .. . And—by the way—. 
S. B. drops are delicious candy! 


SMITH 
BROTHERS’ 


COUGH DROPS 


C TWO KINDS: S. B. (Black) 
OR MENTHOL 
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Portia Up-to-Date 


Dear Editor: 
I would like to know if @ woman is out 
of place in the profession of law. 
E, A. H. 


Women lawyers who try cases in the 
courts must be women of unusual mental 
ability and exceptional courage and poise. 
Scarcely half of the women who pass the 
bar examinations engage in active prac- 
tice. Those who do usually prefer office 
and civil work rather than criminal law. 
There are many salaried positions avail- 
able to young men and women who have 
had legal training. Law graduates who 
know stenography may become court ste- 
nographers, official law reporters, secre- 
taries to judges, court clerks, or do office 
work for a law firm. This training is 
also an advantage for some positions in 
insurance offices, collecting agencies, rail- 
road offices, some publishing houses, 
the editorial offices of legal periodicals. 
A college education of two or three years 
is obligatory. In High School choose the 
College Preparatory course, giving special 
attention to English, history, languages, 
political science and economics. Go in for 
debating. This answer is also for J. D. 


Loneliness and Brains 


Dear Editor: “ 

My problem is lack of friends, I don’t 
know how to get next to people. I’m 
always on the honor list and I have a 
scholarship for college next year. My 
grades are usually around 95 and even 
higher. My clothes are all right and my 
family is all right, too. But I am terribly 
lonely. I know that I am too quick to 
see other people’s faults and my own de- 
fects. I am afraid I will not have any 
friends at all at college next year. 


K. R. O. 


This problem of loneliness comes in 
many letters, and in a surprising number 
of cases from exceptionally brilliant stu- 
dents. My advice is often, “Learn the 
games your group plays: swimming, danc- 
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THE PEPPER POT 


Who? What? How? When? Why? 


Conducted by Many ALpEN Hopkins 


A Monthly P: f Answers to Students’ Questions on Personal 
ov gestions, Studies and General Lins. Address Your Letters to 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


per Pot Editor, The Scholastic, Wabash 


ing, tennis, or whatever activity is popu- 
lar. Keep your attention on the game so 
as to lose your self-consciousness, and 
learn to swim or dance or golf very well 
indeed.” This particular problem I passed 
on to the most brilliant young man I know, 
who, I suspected, had had the same prob- 
lem in college. His advice. was slightly 
different. He said: “I got in with the 
other boys by playing hockey. I never 
could learn to play it well. In fact I was 
so awkward about it that they all felt 
superior to me. That made up for the 
fact that I was so far ahead of them in 
class. They made fun of my playing and 
I was good natured about their criticism 
and kept right on playing, even though I 
was such a dub, and they. got to like me.” 

I think that young man is prouder of 
having got the other boys to like him than 
he is of all the honors he has taken. He 
agreed with me that the boy or girl who 
is mentally superior must make a special 
effort not to be critical of others. A person 
can use his superiority in brain power, 
or health, or musical talent, or sense of 
beauty, or whatever line the superiority 
takes in such a way that the special gift 
is a benefit to many people, or he can 
misuse it in such a way that it opens a 
chasm between him and those who should 
be his friends. 


Sidewalk Technique 
Dear Editor: 

When a boy is walking with two girls 
does he walk between them or on the 
outside ? 

K. dD. 


The usual custom is for a man to walk 
next the curb when with two women. At 
any rate they start out in that formation. 
If he finds that there is a general mix 
up when he shifts to keep on the curb 
side after crossing a street or turning a 
corner, it is better to keep the same for- 
mation, pivoting on the end person, even 
though this involves allowing a lady to 
take the terrible risk of an automobile 
madly dashing over the curb to kill her. 
The Ladies’ Grand Chain which occurs 
when a number of people try to rearrange 
themselves on street crossings is worse 
than a slight breach of -formal etiquette. 


Play Managing 
Dear Editor: 

I am interested in putting on plays. Will 
you please tell me what training is neces- 
sary and how to get a job along this line? 

L. A. R. 


The staff which puts a play on—that is, 
the people who work behind the scenes— 
consists of the director, assistant director, 
stage manager and assistant manager. 
These are almost always men, although a 
very few women hold such positions. Cos- 
tume designing and the designing of stage 
sets are more accessible to women. The 
men who do manual labor like scene shift- 
ing, electric lighting and care of properties 
are all union men. 

If you have no money to attend a dra- 
matic school, the best way to get practical 
experience which might lead to a manag- 
ing job is to obtain what is called a “walk 
on” in a play. You get this by haunting 
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theatrical agencies. After you have once 
secured a minor role like this and become 
familiar with your surroundings, ask to 
be made assistant stage manager. Your 
work will consist of all the tiresome chores 
like “calling the hour,” running errands, 
rounding up for rehearsals, occasionally 
“holding the book,” and doing all the dirty 
work which can be shoved on to your 
shoulders. Another method is to get into 
a producer’s office as a secretary. 

If you can afford training go either to 
the American School of Dramatic Art, 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, in order 
to reach your "goal by the indirect method 
of becoming an actor first, or attend one 
of the universities which has a little theatre 
of its own. Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, gives 
courses which include work behind the 
scenes. This is a co-educational institu- 
tion. Yale University, University of Wis- 
consin, and University of California are 
other institutions which produce plays on 
their own stages. 


Green Eyes 
Dear Editor: 

Two of my friends are jealous of each 
other. Each says I must give up the 
other. I love them both and want to be 
friends with both. 

x. ££. 


Are you absolutely sure that you are 
not playing them off against each other? 
There is no reason why a tactful person 
should not have many friends without their 
interfering with each other’s happiness. If, 
without its being at all your fault, your 
friend is jealous—give up that friendship. 
If both are jealous—give up both. Jeal- 
ousy is an anti-social trait. No good ever 
came of it. 


Stamp Clubs 
Dear Editor: 

I am anxious to have my club collect 
stamps. I should like to know what cata- 
logue to obtain. 

M.V. 


The best stamp catalogue is Scott’s 
Standard Postage Stamp Catalogue, pub- 
lished by the Scott Stamp and Coin Com- 
pany, Ltd., 1 West 47th St. New York 
City. $2.00. 

Two useful books are Chats on Postage 
Stamps, by Frederick J. Melville, pub- 
lished by F. A. Stokes Co., New York, and 
Stories Postage Stamps Tell, by Sigmund 
I. Rothschild, published by G. P. Putnam, 
New York. 

If you will write to the Stamp Editor 
of St. Nicholas, 55 West 42d St, New 
York City, he will be glad to give you 
good advice about starting a stamp club. 


Bored 
Dear Editor: 
I get tired of reading. What else can I 
do? I am fifteen and there seems nothing 
for a girl to do at this age. Lac 


Join the Girl Scouts or the Camp Fire 
Girls. After you are a member do what 
the others are doing for at least three 
months. If you are bored then, drop out 
and write me again. 
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The Magic Formula 


(Continued from page 4) 
ment. But now the old gentleman seemed 
to recollect himself. 

“What was it you asked me just now?” 
said he. 

“We asked if you would mind telling us 
the time.” 

“Ha, just so. Now are you quite sure 
that what you asked for is what you want? 
You said ‘the time,’ not ‘time.’ For you 
must know, my dears, that there’s a great 
difference between ‘time’ and ‘the time.’” 

Billy and I looked at each other, per- 
plexed and disgusted—perplexed by the 
subtle distinction just drawn by the old 
gentleman; disgusted at being addressed 
as “my dears.” (“He might as well have 
given us a kiss while he was about it,” we 
thought. ) 

“We want the time, if you please,” we 
said at length. 

“What, the whole of it?” said the old 
gentleman. 

“No,” answered Billy, “we only want the 
bit of it that’s going on now.” 

“Which bit is that?” said our venerable 
friend. 

“That’s just what we want to know,” 
answered Billy. 

This fairly floored the old gentleman. 
“You'll be a great Parliamentary debater 
one day, my boy,” he said, “but the bit of 
time that’s going on now is not an easy 
thing to catch. My watch can’t catch it.” 

“Give us the best your watch can do,” 
answered Billy. 

This made the old fellow laugh again. 
“Better and better,” said he: “Well, the 
best my watch can do is a quarter past 
twelve. And that reminds me that you two 
young scamps have made me late for an 
appointment. Now be good boys, both of 
you; and don’t forget to write to your 
moth—to your friends. And put that in 
your pockets.” Whereupon he gave each 
of us half-a-sovereign. 

“It worked,” said Billy at length. 

“Rather!” I answered. 

Presently we were greeted by the Park- 
keeper, who was a friend of ours. 

“Well, young hopefuls,” he said, “and 
who have you been asking the time of to- 
day ?” 

We pointed to the old gentleman whose 
figure was still visible in the distance. 

“Him!” cried the Park-keeper. “Well, 
bless your rascal impudence! Do you 
know who he is?” 

“No.” 

“Why, he’s Lord 

The name mentioned was that of a dis- 
tinguished member of the Cabinet which 
had recently gone out of office. Did we 
quail and cower at the mention of that 
mighty name? Did we cover ourselves with 
confusion? Not we. 

“What shall we do with those half-sov- 
ereigns?” I asked. 

“Keep them. Let’s put a cross on each 
of them at once.” 

So we took out the coins, and with our 
pen-knives we scratched a cross on the 
cheek of her gracious Majesty, Queen 
Victoria. Both coins are now in my pos- 
session. The cross on the cheek of Queen 
Victoria has worked wonders. It has 
brought me good luck. In return I have 
hedged the coins with safe-guards both 
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moral and material. When I am gone 
they will be— But I am anticipating. 

And now the fever was in full posses- 
sion of our souls. An ardent missionary 
fervour burned in our bones. As a pre- 
liminary step to the accomplishment of 
these great designs we resolved to ask ten 
thousand old gentlemen to tell us the time. 
Making a calculation, we reckoned that, at 
the normal rate of progress, nine years 
would be required to complete the task. In 
order to expedite matters, we resolved to 
include old ladies, and any young persons 
of either sex with grey hair, or who, in 
our opinion, showed other signs of pre- 
maturely growing old. This led on to fur- 
ther extensions. We agreed, first, that 
anyone who looked “miserable” should have 
the benefit of our formula; next, that all 
limitations whatsoever, save one, should be 
withdrawn, and the formula allowed a uni- 
versal application. The outstanding limi- 
tation was that nobody should be asked 
the question until he had been previously 
viewed by Billy, who was a psychologist, 
and pronounced by him to be “the right 
sort.” 

As became a firm of businesslike 
magicians, Billy and I kept books, duly 
averaged and balanced, entering in them 
day by day the names of the persons to 
whom we had applied the formula. One 
of these books is before me now, and here 
are a few names, culled almost at andom 
from its pages. It will be observed that 
in the last group our faculty of invention 
gave out and we were compelled to pla- 
giarise: (Continued on page 29) 
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| PICK YOUR SIDE 


[In every issue except those which contain full- 
length debates, The Scholastic will publish in con- 
densed form a timely question and current read- 
ing list suitable for debate treatment or simply 
for classroom assignments. ] 


The Direct Primary 


Question: Has the Direct Primary ac- 
complished the results hoped for it, and if 
not, is it desirable to go back to the con- 
vention system? 


Bills are being introduced in many state 
legislatures to abolish the direct primary 
and return to the convention system. 
Popular election of United States Senators 
as prescribed in the 17th Amendment to- 
the Constitution is also under fire. Every- 
one admits that there have been serious 
abuses under the primary system. Can 
these abuses be remedied by more stringent 
“corrupt practices” laws, taking into ac- 
count the requirements of states with large 
populations ? 








Reading List 
Atlantic Monthly, March, 1931, “The Future of 
the Republican Party,” by Senator David A. 
Reed. 


Saturday Evening Post, March 8, 1930. “In the 
Senate,”’ by George Wharton Pepper. 

Saturday Evening Post, December 11, 1926. “Of, 
By, and For the People,” by Albert J. 
Beveridge. 

North American Review, June, 1927. “Needed 


Modification of the Primary System,” by C. G. 
Dawes. 

Atlantic Monthly, June, 1925, ‘Direct Primary: 
A Study from Life,” by I. B. Oakley. 

Woman Citizen, November, 1926, “Save the Pri- 
mary,” by E. J. Harris; and ‘Politicians or the 
People?” by Gifford Pinchot. 

The Scholastic, November 27, 1926. 
“The Direct Primary’ (reprinted in 
lastic Debates, Series I). 
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ELDORADO 
PENCIL 
TALKS 


Tus drawing, by Ernest Watson, was made 
on cameo paper. The pencil was held as 
you would hold charcoal, bringing the 
flat side down on the paper. Eldorado 5B 
was used—one pencil for all tones. The 
heavy blacks were made by bearing hard 
on the paper; the lighter tones by skim- 
ming gently over the surface. Plenty of 
paper between the drawing and the board 
gave a soft, responsive surface. 

Eldorado was made to bring the reputa- 
tion for fine drawing pencils to America. 
Now, the world over, Eldorado is known 
and recognized as ‘‘the master drawing 
pencil."* School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept., 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co, Jersey City, N.J. 


HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR ENTRY FOR ELDORADO AWARDS IN “SCHOLASTIC” CONTEST? 
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THE SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SERVICE 


Any information you may desire regarding schools advertising in The Scholastic, or an: ticular type of school in which you ma 
Ty The Scholastic Scheel and Collage Service. Catalogs of these schools and calleg 


be interested, will 
ddress your letters, 
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Lillian R. Matlaw, The Scholastic School and College Service, 55 West 42nd Street, New York City 








TECHNICAL 


Fr hot Engineering. 
Save tho —seeall at this old 
tte oy Ppa of engineer- 
3 year courses. Di- 
a ry Degrees. Special 
4 months’ practical course in 


‘ Drafting. Other short courses. 
Enter any time. Day and eve- 





Founded 1 ning classes. Earn while you 
learn. Free employment bureau. Athletics. Successful 
graduates everywhere. Free 80 nag § “Blue Book.’’ Address 
the President, Charles b A a .8., M.E., Dept. C- 
— Tech. Bidg., on obth St., Chicago, Ilinois. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


SCHENLEY PARK, PITTSBURGH 


College of Engineer 
College of Industries College of Fine Arts 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 
For Information address 
THE REGISTRAR, Dept. S-4 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 
SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 


Offérs 4-year college engineering courses in Mining, 
Metallurgy, Mining Geology, Petroleum Geology, and Gen- 
eral, New Buildings, Excellent Equipment. Strong Fac- 
ulty. Required preparatory subjects offered. Near metal 
and coal mining districts. Summer attendance not re- 
quired. Tuition, dormitory rates and other expenses un- 
usually low. Delightfully mild and healthful climate. 
Catalog on request. 
Registrar, Box P-6, Socorro, New Mexico 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
nm, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 
Design, Fashion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher Training, Architec- 
tural Construction, Architectural 
Design. 37 Studios. 94 Instruc- 


tors. 44th Year. Catalogue. 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 
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LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Associated with Layton Art Gallery. All branches of art in- 
cluding Advertising Design, Teacher Training, and Indus- 
trial Design. 4 non-profit eettesien. Low tuition. Limited 
classes. Next Term Sept. 21. Send for free catalog. 

3 LAYTON ART GALLERY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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The University of Rochester 
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YOUR CAREER 
Kindergarten Teaching 
PIMPLES and curly hair are as much 


an asset to a kindergarten teacher 
as to anyone, but even with a low valen- 
tine quota you are well equipped for a 
pleasant profession if you are cheerful, 
tactful, and patient, with a love for chil- 
dren and a sense of rhythm and music. 
Kindergarten teaching involves play- 
ing games with the youngsters, helping 
them through the underbrush of the three 
R’s, assisting their first experiments in 
group activity, and conducting a minia- 
ture court of justice. Work with children 
at this age is interesting and pleasurable; 
the hours convenient (usually in the 
morning); the social position attractive; 
and the earnings comfortable. The grow- 
ing popularity of kindergarten and nurs- 
ery schools and the tendency of teachers 
to marry or to graduate into positions of 
greater responsibility make your chances 
for finding a position almost certain. 


To qualify for the profession, you need 
only two or three years of training after 
high school, as a rule. Almost every 
teacher’s college, normal school, and uni- 
versity offers some instruction in the 
work but there are also a number of 
schools which specialize in kindergarten 
teaching. Your course includes the prin- 
ciples of teaching, games and songs for 
children, child psychology, practice teach- 
ing, and such additional work as empha- 
sizes your native culture and refinement. 

If you are ambitious, your work may 
lead you into a supervising position or 
even to Washington. If you are less 
Napoleonic, however, you can always im- 
prove yourself through social contacts 
with the children’s mothers, particularly 
at the regular meetings of the parents 
which are another feature of kinder- 
garten work. Many situations are open 
to your talents, and not the least common 
of them is the station of governess, with 
the incidental advantages of travel and 
an enviable environment. Kindergarten 
teaching initself is a valuable social train- 
ing. You have, too, the satisfaction of 
doing work to benefit your fellows and, 
even if you do not pursue your career, 
the knowledge acquired helps you to 
become a good wife and mother. 

—M.B.R. 
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(Continued from page 27) 

Mr. Smoky, Mr. Shinytopper, Uncle 
Jellybones, Aunt Ginger, Lady Pepper- 
mint, Bishop Butter, Canon Sweaty, Dirty 
Boots, Holy Toad, Satan, Old Hurry, Old 
Bless-my-soul, Old Chronometer, Miss 
No-watch, Dr. Beard, Lord Splutters, 
Aurora, Mrs. Proud, Polly Sniggers, Dia- 
mond Pin, Cigar, Cuttyperoozle, Jim, Al- 
fred Dear! Mr. Just-engaged, Miss Ditto, 
Mr. Catch-his-train, Mr. Hot, The Rev- 
erend Hum, The Reverend Ha-Ha, So- 
there-you-be, Mrs. Robin, Mr. High-mind, 
Mr. Love-lust, Mr. Heady. 


II 


One night Billy and I were lying awake 
as usual, and the question “shall we talk?” 
had been asked and duly answered in the 
affirmative. 

“Put your ear a little closer, Billy, and 
listen like mad. Suppose you were to meet 
a beautiful woman—what would you do?” 

Quick as thought came the answer—‘I 
should ask her to tell me the time.” 

Next day, the instant we were freed 
from school we bolted for the Park, ex- 
alted in spirit and full of resolution. A 
lovely Presence floated in the light above 
us and accompanied us as we ran. Ar- 
rived in the Park, we seemed to have 
reached the threshold of a new world. We 
stood on a peak in Darien; and before us 
there shimmered an enchanted sea lit by the 
softest of lights and tinted with the fairest 
of colors. Forces as old as the earth and 
as young as the dawn were stirring within 
us; the breath of spring was in our souls, 
and a vision of living beauty, seen only in 
the faintest of glimpses, lured us on. 

Think not that we lacked discrimination. 
“Let's wait, Billy,” I said, as he made a 
dart forward at a girl in a white frock, 
“till we find one beautiful enough. That 
one won't do. Look at the size of her 
feet.” 

“We shall never find her here,” said 
Billy. “Let’s try the walk down by the 
river. They are better-looking down there, 
especially on Sunday afternoon. And I'll 
bet you most of them have watches.” 

The very day on which Billy made this 
proposal another nasty thing happened to 
us. We were summoned into the Head- 
master’s study and informed that com- 
plaints had reached him concerning two 
boys who were in the habit of walking 
about in the Park and staring in the rudest 
manner at young ladies, and making au- 
dible remarks about their personal appear- 
ance. Were we the culprits? We con- 
fessed that we were. What did we mean 
by it? We were silent: not for a whole 
archipelago packed full of buried treasure 
would we have answered that question. 
The foolish man then gave himself away 
by telling us that whenever we met Miss 
Overbury’s school on their daily promenade 
we were to walk on the other side of the 
road. 

Necessity having thus combined with 
choice, the scene of our quest was now 
definitely shifted to the river-bank, where 
a broad winding path, with seats at inter- 
vals, ran under the willows. Here a new 
order of beauty seemed to present itself, 
and our hopes ran high. Several promis- 
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ing candidates presented themselves at 
once. One, I remember, wore a scarlet 
feather; another carried a gray muff. The 
scarlet feather was my fancy; the gray 
muff Billy’s. 

Billy went off to take a final look before 
deciding. In a minute he returned white as 
the table-cloth and trembling all over. 

“Come on!” he gasped. “I’ve found the 
very one! Quick, quick, or she'll be gone!” 

“What is she like, Billy?” I asked as 
we hurried away. 

“She’s—oh, she’s the exact image of my 
mater!” he said. 

Billy’s mater had died about a year ago. 
At the age of twelve I had been deeply in 
love with her, and to this hour her image 
remains with me as the type of all that is 
most commendable in woman. 

We turned the bend and came in sight of 
the seat where Billy had seen what he saw. 
The seat was empty. We looked round 
us: not a soul was in sight. Arrived at 
the seat, Billy felt it all over with his 
hands and finding nothing, flung himself 
face downwards on the turf and uttered 
the most lamentable cry I have ever heard. 

“T knew she wouldn’t wait,’ he moaned. 
“Oh, why weren’t we quicker! Oh, why 
didn’t I ask her the time the minute I 
saw her!” 

As, shattered and silent, we crawled 
back to school, continually loitering to gaze 
at a world that was all hateful, I realized 
with a feeling of awe that I had discovered 
something deep in Billy’s soul. And I in- 
wardly resolved that, so far as I could, I 
would set the matter right, and put friend- 
ship on a footing of true equality, by telling 
Billy the deepest secret of mine. 

The great adventure was over. It had 
ended in disaster and tears. Never again 
did Billy and I ask any human being the 
time. 
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In those days I was a great metaphysi- 
cian. Unassisted by any philosopher, I had 
made a discovery in the metaphysical line. 
This discovery was my secret. 

In the church-tower of the village where 
I was nurtured there was an ancient and 
curious clock, said to have been brought 
from Spain by a former owner of the 
parish. This clock was worked by an 
enormous pendulum which hung down, 
through a slit in the ceiling, into the body 
of the church, swinging to and fro at the 
west end of the nave. Its motion was even 
and beautiful; and the sight of it fascinated 
me continually through the hours of divine 
service. To those who were not attentive, 
the pendulum was inaudible; but if you 
listened you could detect a gentle tick, tock, 
between the pauses of the hymns or the 
parson’s voice. : 

The question that haunted me was this: 
Did the pendulum stop on reaching the 
highest point of the ascending arc? Did 
it pause before beginning the descent? And 
if it stopped did time stop with it? I an- 
swered both questions in the affirmative. 
Well, then, what was a second? Did the 
stoppage at the end of the swing make the 
second, or was the second made by the 
swing, the movement between the two 
points of rest? I concluded that it was the 
stoppage. For, mark you, it takes a second 
for the pendulum to reach the stopping 
point on either side; therefore there can 
be no second till that point is reached; the 
second must wait for the stoppage to do 
the business. I saw no other way of get- 
ting any seconds. And if no seconds, no 
minutes; and if no minutes, no hours, no 
days, and therefore no time at all—which 
is absurd. 

I found great peace in this conclusion; 
but none the less I continued to support 
it by collateral reasonings, and by observa- 
tion. In particular I determined, for rea- 
sons of my own, to make a careful survey 
of the hands of the clock. With this object 
I borrowed my father’s field-glass, and re- 
tiring to a convenient point of observation, 
focussed it on the clock-face. Instantly a 
startling phenomenon sprang into view. I 
saw that the big hand of the clock, instead 
of moving evenly as it seemed to do when 
viewed by the naked eye, was visibly jerk- 
ing on its way, in time with the seconds 
that were being ticked off by the pendulum 
inside. By George, the hand was going 
jerk, jerk! The pendulum and the hand 
were moving together! Jerk went the 
hand: then a pause. What’s happening 
now? thought I. Why the pendulum has 
just ticked and is going to tock. Tock it 
goes and—there you are!—jerk goes the 
hand again. “Why, of course,” I said to 
myself, “that proves it. The hand stops, 
as well as the pendulum. The seconds 
must be the stoppages. There’s nothing else 
for them to be.” 

Such was the secret which I resolved to 
impart to Billy in return for what he had 
disclosed to me. Some months after this 
amazing discovery Billy came down for the 
holidays. He arrived late in the afternoon, 
and I could hardly restrain my impatience 
while he was having his tea. Hardly had 
he swallowed the last mouthful when I had 
him by the jacket. “Come on, Billy,” I 
cried. “I’m going to show you something” 
—and we ran together to the church. Ar- 
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rived there, I placed him in front of the 
pendulum, which seemed to be swinging 
that afternoon with an even friendlier mo- 
tion than usual. 

“There!” I said, “look at him.” 
stood spell-bound. 

“T say,” he whispered, “it knows us. 
Here, old chap” (addressing the pendu- 
lum), “you know us, don’t you? You're 
glad to see us, aren’t you?” 

“Tick, tock,” said the pendulum. 

“Can’t he talk—just!” said Billy. “Look 
at his eye! He winked at me that time, 
I’ll swear,” and by the Powers, the very 
next time the pendulum reached the top 
of the arc I saw the crumpled metal in the 
middle of the disc double itself up and 
wink at me aiso, plain as plain. 

“Billy,” I said, “if we stare at him much 
longer we shall both go cracked. Let’s go 
into the churchyard. I’ve something else 
to show you.” 

There, among the mouldering tombstones, 
I expounded to Billy my new theory as to 
the nature of Time, reserving the crowning 
evidence until Billy had grasped the main 
principle. 

“So you see,” I concluded, “the seconds 
are the stoppages.” 

“There aren’t any stoppages,” said he. 
“Pendulums don’t stop.” 

“Then where do the seconds come in?” 

“They don’t come in: they are in all 
along.” 

“Then,” I said triumphantly, “look at 
that clock face. Can’t you see how the 
big hand goes jerk, jerk? 

“Well, what of’ that?” 

“What of that? Why, if the seconds 
aren’t the stoppages, what becomes of time 
between the jerks?” 

“Why,” answered Billy, “it’s plugging 
ahead all the time.” 

“All what time?” I countered, convinced 
now that I had him in a vicious circle. 

“Blockhead!” cried Billy. “Don’t you 
remember what that old Johnny told us in 
the Park? There’s all the difference in 
the world between the time and time.” 

a 

Ten years later when Billy, barely 
twenty-three, had half finished a book 
which would have made him famous, I 
handed him an essay by a distinguished 
philosopher, and requested him to read it. 
The title was “On Translating Time into 
Eternity.” When Billy returned it, I asked 
him how he had fared. “Oh,” he answered, 
“T translated time into eternity without 
much difficulty. But it was plugging ahead 
all the time.” 

Shortly after that, Billy rejoined his 
mater—a victim to the same disease. Poor 
Billy! You brought luck to others; God 
knows you had little yourself. He died-in 
a hospital, without kith or kin to close his 
eyes. The Sister who attended him brought 
me a small purse which she said Billy had 
very urgently requested her to give me. 
On opening the purse I found in it a gold 
coin, marked with a cross. The nurse also 
told me that an hour before he died Billy 
sat up suddenly in his bed and, opening his 
eyes very wide, said in a singing voice: 

“If you please, Sir, would you mind tell- 
ing me the time?” 


Reprinted from “All Men Are Ghosts,” 
by L. P. Jacks, by permission of Williams 
and Norgate, Lid., Publishers, London, 
England, and of the Atlantic Monthly. 


Billy 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 
For English Classes 
By Chester B. Story 


I. Cover Design 

Make an oral report on the life and work of 
Cruikshank. Compare with a modern caricaturist. 
What is the locale of this pictue? How do you 
know? Find some sayings, quotations, or poems 
related to windy March. 


II. Frontispiece 

Here is the foundation of a splendgd speech on 
the true spirit of modernism in architecture. Let 
your aim be action (See Phillips’s “Effective 
Speaking”) on the part of your classmates, i. e. 
getting them to adopt ideals of true taste. Make 
clear the three basic principles and their applica- 
tion. Illustrate with pictures, etc. (See any 
issue of The House Beautiful) 


Ill. The Magic Formula 

The article on Mr. Jacks will help you greatly 
in understanding the philosophy of this story. 
Explain the title of the story. Why was “Billy 
Burst” such an appropriate name? How were 
the chums normal boys, and how unusual? Give 
some examples of obsessions you have observed in 
young boys and girls. What difference do you 
note between Billy’s hobbies and the kind that 
ruled the author? Why do you think the magic 
question so aroused old men? Why, at first, did 
the boys ask it? How was Billy keener "than 
the writer? How does the “old beast” first ex- 
press the philosophical point of the story? Why 
was he so much interested? Explain some of the 
names they entered in their book. 

How do you explain the decision to ask a 
beautiful woman? What beauty do you find in 
their boyish ideals? What symbolism do you find 
in this section, especially in the failure to find 
the actual person, although both had visions of 
the ideally beautifully woman? 

What is a metaphysician? What philosophical 
discovery did the writer want to disclose to 
Billy? What deeper thought had Billy on the 
subject? What symbolism is there in the fact 
that time seems to live, while the time does not? 
What beautiful suggestion do you see in the 
question Billy asks just before his death? 


IV. “What Time Is It?” Asks Mr. Jacks 

How does our whole mode of living depend 
on our interpretation of Time? Contrast a “‘space- 
thinker” with a ‘“‘time-thinker.’”’ Illustrate each 
kind. Apply the idea to social reforms. How 
does it explain poor workmanship? How does it 
apply to books, pictures, etc? (Compare with 
Ruskin’s definition of a true book or work of art, 
as found in Sesame.) How has Mr. Jacks 

popularized his philosophical notions? Comment 
on his life and chief works. 


V. Oliver Wendell Holmes 

Explain the first sentence. Is it a good topic 
sentence for the paragraph? What kind of com- 
position is well exemplified in the second para- 
graph? What is Mr. Justice Holmes’s greatest 
ability? For what books and poems is his father 
famous? What is the allusion in the phrase 
“autocratic breakfast-table’? Why was the son’s 
youth fortunate? Explain the effect of the Civil 
War upon him. How did he find the study of 
philosophy valuable? Who was William James, 
and for what famous? Comment on Mr. Holmes’s 
legal books. Do you find humility or complacence 
in what he says about his services on the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Bench? Did he allow self- 
interest ever to influence his decisions? Give an 
instance to prove your answer. What praise is 
given to his style? Why? Summarize his serv- 
ices to our country. 

For vocabulary work, compose sentences re- 
vealing clearly the meaning of these words: 
cryptic, divinations, punctilio, peroration, brah- 
minical, ferment, crucial, decimated, pertinent, 
mentor, cosmos, aphorism, laity, intensive, transi- 
tory, dissents, plastic, recalcitrant, blithe, plati- 
tudes, verities, mobile. 


VI. The Lure of Dramatics 


What is the most important quality of a stage? 
How may even poor sets of scenery be utilized? 
Indicate the advantages of a set of drapes. How 
may light be used with such a set? What prin- 
ciples should govern? What ingenious ways of 
using arches and flats is suggested? Are elab- 
orate stage appliances necessary? What prin- 
ciples should govern home-made set pieces? How 
and when can you practice observation? Indicate 
- cooperative possibilities of a school produc- 
ion. 


VII. Lyric Love and Harvest 

By looking through the titles of Browning’s 
early poems, find the allusion made by Miss 
Barrett in the word ‘ ‘pomegranate.”” What com- 
pliment to his poetry is suggested by the rest of 
her reference? hat praise is given their love 
letters and why? Describe their first meeting and 
its effect. What does Miss Barrett express in 
her poem “Insufficiency” ? Describe the diffi- 
culties of their courting as shown in Katharine 
Cornell’s new play (See Literary Digest, March 
7). How did they both show idealism? Discuss 
the elopement from an ethical or moral stand- 


Sambo: Say, didn’t you-all tell me 
that “procrastinate” meant “to put off?” 

Rastus: Yeah, dat’s right. 

Sambo: Well, it don’ work. Ah told 
the conductor on the street car to pro- 
crastinate me at Main Street and he let me 
ride to de end ob de line!” 

| 

“T say!” exclaimed a customer in a drug- 
gist’s shop who thought he had been over- 
charged. “Have you any sense of honor?” 

“I’m _ sorry,” said the druggist, from 
force of habit, “I have not, but I have 
something just as good!” 


Professor: “What do you consider the 
greatest achievement of the Romans?” 


Latin Student: “Speaking Latin.” 
| 
“There’s a young woman who makes lit- 
tle things count.” 
“What does she do?” 
“Teaches arithmetic in a 


school.” 


primary 


“I've got a railroad radio.” 
“A railroad radio?” : 
“Yeh, it whistles at every station.” 


Joe: 
Jim: 
Joe: 


“The jig is up,” said the doctor as his 
St. Vitus patient died. 








point. What is the allusion in Wordsworth’s 
comment ? How do you explain the improvement 
in Elizabeth’s bealth? How was she descri 
by visitors? What is the greatest record of her 
love? What belief does her quoted sonnet show? 
How does Browning’s bravest poem, ‘‘Prospice,” 
written after her death, express the same trust? 
How can we tell that her image was always with 
him the rest of his life? Comment on his last 
years and the quality of the work he produced? 
Why was the hymn sung at his funeral so ap- 
propriate? (The previous articles in this series 
should be reread to obtain a complete view of 
their lives. 


VIII. As One Reader to Another 

What values has The Painted Arrow? How can 
The Reds of the Midi be of both interest and 
permanent worth? How is The Hostages a “‘con- 
tinued story of high adventure’’? Discuss the 
book The Exciting Adventures of Captaim John 
Smith. Describe the book that tells of a seven- 
teen year old girl on a ranch. Why has “Tally 
Ho” made such a stir in England? Discuss the 
values of two books on speech and voice. Describe 
the book “‘Boners’”’ and give some examples, add- 
ing from your own knowledge. State the values 
of two books on aviation. 


IX. Poetry Corner 

Read the article on the Brownings to get the 
circumstantial setting of these poems. 

Insufficiency. State the thought in one sen- 
tence. What do you find almost brittle in the 
rhyme? Does that weaken the emotional value? 
Is this a conventional expression of regret and 
sorrow? ? 

From Sonnets from the Portuguese. Is this a 
lyric? What form of pooee is it? What thought 
does it express? Technically, how does the poet 
achieve ease and smoothness here? 

One Word More. Is the tone more dramatic 
than in the two above? Is the style as smooth 
and flowing? Explain the allusion to Rafael and 
the silver-pointed pencil. To whom is Browning 
Of what? 

Prospice. What is the meaning of the title? 
(It comes from pro and spico, Latin.) hat is 
the spirit of the poem? hy is it so brave? How 
do the meter and rhyme contribute to the central 
theme? How does the restraint make the sorrow 
more poignant? 

Epilogue to Asolando. What proofs do you find 
here of Browning’s chief characteristics of op- 
timism and indomitable courage? What examples 
are also found of his involved and condensed 
style? Do you find any traces of “conceit’’? 


speaking ? 


“It’s scandalous to think they’re going 
to charge you all that money for towing 
three or four miles.” 

“Never mind, I’ve got the brakes on! 


Lora: “This is a clever little confession 
story you’ve written, but why did you name 
the man Adam?’ 

Dora: “The Editor wanted it written 
in the first person.” 


” 


“What is your occupation?” asked the 
< « sternly. 

I haven’t any,” replied the man, “I just 
circulate around.” 

“Please note,” said the judge to the court 
clerk, “that this gentleman is retired from 
circulation for thirty days!” 

| 

“Is there any real tone to that new pic- 
ture gallery?” 

“Oh, yes; they have several fine Whis- 
tlers there.” 
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prices. 
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BRADLEY’S ALL-AMERICAN 


‘‘quarterback’’ 








Braptey’s All-American “Quarterback” sweater is a nat- 
ural if there ever was one. At colleges and prep schools all 
over the country, on the gridirons, the hockey ponds, the 
soccer fields, the tracks and the tennis courts, you'll find the 
“Quarterback” playing the game. 

It knows its sports from way back. And first-string 
men on most big teams can tell you how high the “Quarter- 
back” rates... . It’s enough to know that it has been chosen 
as the official sweater for the All-American football team 
for four years. . . . An award sweater you should figure 
on for your team. They come in pullover and coat styles. 
Go to the best sporting store in town! It'll have them. 
- + + Bradley Knitting Company, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


SLIP 


BRADLEY 


AND OUT-OF-DOORS 


INTO A 








For Social Studies 
Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


I. Matching Test 


A 
Henry Allen Cooper ( ) 
Melba ( ) 

Edgar Jadwin ( ) 
Alcibiades ( ) 

P. H. Cret ( ) 
Howard Ehmke ( ) 
Joseph Pulitzer ( ) 
Bertram Thomas ( ) 
Nicholas Longworth ( ) 
10. Elmer Thomas ( ) 

11. “Big Bill’ Thompson 
12. A. Capone ( ) 

13. Alexander Legge ( ) 
14. James S. Stone ( ) 


B 
1. Retiring Farm Board Chairman 
2. Speaker of the House 
3. Famous base ball player 
4. Chicago gangster 
5. Panama Canal Locks 
6. i 
7 
8 
9 


PRONOVeeNe 


Chicago nominee for Mayor 
A “brilliant traitor” 
The Bok Philadelphia Award 
. The South Arabian desert 
10. The New York “World” 
11. Famous singer 
Filibuster 
13. New Chairman of Farm Board 


14. Premier of Russia 
15. Was oldest member of the 
House 
Note: You will have one item in B 
left over. 
Il. Oliver Wendell Holmes 


a. After reading the article see if 
you can recall the main points given 
concerning (1) Holmes’ ancestry, (2) 
youth, (3) education, (4) military 
service, (5) literary work, (6) ca- 
reer as a lawyer, (7) work as a Su- 
preme Court Justice. 

b. How old is he? Is he con- 
servative or liberal? Explain. Would 
you expect this? Why? Do you 
feel that he is too old for his position 
and should resign? State reasons for 
your answer. 

ec. Explain why you think that 
the arrangement with Harvard as to 
his secretary is a good one for all 
concerned? Which derives the great- 
est benefit? Why? 


Ill. The Direct Primary and Pop- 
ular Election of Senators 

a. Distinguish between the indi- 
rect and the direct primary. Which 
has your state? Which is more 
democratic? Why? Has the direct 
primary accomplished all that was 
expected of it? Give several argu- 
ments both for and against it. Would 
you like to have your state change 
from the one to the other? Why? 
Does your state have the Presidential 
Preferential Primary? If so, explain 
how it is supposed to work. 

. How were senators formerly 
chosen? When, why and how was 
the change made to the present sys- 
tem? Whose fault is it if the pres- 
ent method is unsatisfactory? What 
arguments have you for and against 
changing back to the old method? 


IV. Domestic Affairs 
A. The Lame Duck Congress 
1. Consult the tabulation of “‘Leg- 
islation Completed” and arrange the 
measures under the following heads: 
(a) customary appropriations, (b) 
Relief, (c) Defense, (d) Labor, (e) 
rohibition. In your opinion was 
much accomplished ? 
2. The Filibuster. Explain the 
hrases: ‘“‘the well-oiled 
House of Representatives,” and (b) 
“one-man filibuster.” In which ses- 
sion is a filibuster usually possible? 
Why? Do you think filibustering is 
justifiable? Explain. Why did Sena- 
tor Thomas use this device? What 
measures did he prevent from com- 
ing to a vote? Why is filibustering 
practically impossible in The House? 
hat suggested amendment to the 
constitution would tend to eliminate 
this practice? Explain just how? 
3. Reapportionment. hat will 
be the size of the House in 1933? 
When was the last reapportionment 
made? When should this have been 
done? Which state will gain the 
most representatives? Will your 
state gain or lose? Comment on the 
proposed amendments to this bill 
mentioned in the article. 


following 


The Scholastic 


4. Veto Power. Has the Presi- 
dent an absolute veto? Explain by 
example. On which measure was the 
veto upheld? By how many votes 
was this bill lost? Can a bill be- 
come a law without the President’s 
signature? Explain. What is a 
“pocket veto”? What effect should 
this kind of veto have upon the leg- 
islators and legislation? 

5. The Bonus Bill. Explain the 
main features of this bill. hat will 
it cost? How is it being adminis- 
tered? What in your opinion wilk be 
its effect? 

6. Muscle Shoals. What reasons 
were offered by the President for his 
veto of the bill? What was his al- 
ternative proposal? What was Sena- 
tor Norris’ offer in return for favor- 
able action by the President? In 
your opinion should President Hoov- 
er have accepted? 

7. The Speakership. What pow- 
ers does the Speaker of the House 
have? Tell why the Republicans are 
not sure of reelecting Longworth to 
this position. Who may preside in 
case he is defeated? 

8. Copyright. What is a copy- 
right? Why granted? Give the 
main features of the present law. 


How would the Vestal bill have 
changed it? Why was it not passed? 
9. Maternity Protection. What 


does the government do along this 
line at present? What was wanted 
in the bills considered by Congress? 
Why was this matter shelved? 

10. Immigration. What change 
in the present law was asked for 
during this session? Why? Look 
up the quotas for England, Germany, 
Italy, Poland and Russia in the Na- 
tional Origins Act (1929) and see 
just what changes this lost bill 
would have caused? Do you think 
the reduction would have been a 
wise move? Why? 

11. Increased Navy. Have we 
the right to build up to parity with 
England ? What objections were 
there to passing the bill looking to- 
ward this? What would such a pro- 
gram on our part cost? What new 
—s will be carried on neverthe- 
ess? 


B. Political Planning 

What is a national committeeman? 
What was the purpose of the meeting 
of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee at Washington? Who is chair- 
man of this group? What other 
prominent Democrats were there? 
In what way is the party working 
for victory against the Republicans 
in 1932? Tell about the controversy 
which arose over issues suggested for 
the coming presidential battle. Who 
are considered as the strongest con- 
tenders for the nomination? ive 
the qualifications of each. Whom 
does Mr. Raskob seem to prefer? In 
your opinion which would make the 
best candidate? Why? 


C. The Farm Board 


How has this bureau tried to 
help the wheat and cotton grow- 
er? Have their efforts kept up 
prices? What new move does 
the board intend to make as far 
as wheat is concerned? What criti- 
cisms have been made of this? How 
have the critics been answered? How 
is this item related to No. 5 in the 
Foreign Review? 

V. Foreign Affairs 

Paris. Give reasons why France 
and Italy did not sign the London 
Naval Pact. What is the latest de- 
velopment in this connection? Who 
is given the credit for bringing it 
about? What are said to the 
main features of the agreement? 
What may the U. S. and Japan ob- 
ject to in regard to submarine ton- 
nage allowed? What is meant by the 
“escalator” clause of the London 
Treaty? What seems to be the re- 
action of President Hoover to this 
Franco-Italian understanding? 


ndia. Give the main particulars 
of the agreement reached by Gandhi 
and the Viceroy. What is termed 


“the great victory” of Gandhi? Will 
the latter consent to take part in a 
new round-table conference? What 
will be its purpose if one is held? 

China Why has the value of sil- 
ver declined? Trace some of the 
effects of the slump in China; in 
the rest of the world. Why is it 
hard to induce an ignorant people 
to adopt a new standard of coinage? 
What might be done about the silver 
surplus? 





























TOP cheating yourself out of 

musical good times. Stop think- 
ing that learning music is nothing 
but one grinding session of monoto- 
nous exercises and_ harsh-sounding 
scales after another ...days, months 
and years of difficult technique and 
dry-as-dust theory under the thumb 
of a private teacher. 

Don't let others talk you into be- 
lieving any such things. It’s ridicu- 
lous—absolutely! And we've al- 
ready proved it to the complete 
satisfaction of over 600,000 enthu- 
siastic students who have learned to 
play their favorite instrument right 
at home—without a teacher. 


You’re Never in Hot Water 


Take a look at the above diagram. 
Looks easy, doesn’t it? Well, it’s 
every bit as simple as it looks. First 


to become a popular musician 
this delightful, simple as A-B-C way 


Play Real Tunes from the Start 


Your first thrill comes with your very 
first lesson. For you are given a piece with 
a real melody to play by actual notes. 
Dreamy waltzes, heart-throbbing ballads, 
stirring marches, sparkling sonatas, rest- 
ful etudes follow in short order. No stand- 
ing still. Progress is rapid. In this way, 
you become a capable performer months 
sooner than you could ever expect to the 
old-fashioned way. Yet, no matter what 
instrument you select, the cost of learning 
is the same—just an average cost of only 
a few cents a day. 

Not only that, you receive all the music 
you need at no extra cost. With every les- 
son comes a specially selected and graded 
piece, which is yours to keep, enjoy and 
play to your heart’s content. 


Play the “‘Blues’”’ Away 


How can you be content to sit around 
at party after party and listen to others 
do all the playing—hear them receive all 
the compliments—see them showered with 








a note—then a letter. Plenty of admiration, attention, invitations—when 
clear instructions fell your life-long ambition to 
you how each bar is — po sain a 
fase é ¢ —_ PICK YOUR oe S sy 
played— lots of dia INSTRUMENT realize. Get in the mu- 
gram pictures show you iis Violin sical “swim” yourself. 
how, then you do it Organ Clarinet W — the singing, happy 
s aid seal > H Ukulele Flute crowds gather around you 
yourself, and hear tt. Cornet Saxophone as you play the latest syn- 
Everything to make Trombone Harp copation ‘Experience the 
. b: 5 T Piccol Mandoli ‘ ae . 

learning a joy. Noth- ya Cello. personal satisfaction that 


ing to make you lose 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 


comes from being able to 


patience No _head- Sight Singing play “when,” “where” 
aches I fac he U Piano Accordion and “what” you like for 
aches. n tact, the , Italian and German your own amusement and 
ae oe eo Accordion eae ow. 
S. School of Music has Voice and Speech Culture the entertainment of 
made the reading and | Harmony and Composition | others. 


playing of music so 
simple that you don’t 
have to know one note 
from another to begin. 


Automatic 





Drums and Traps 

Finger Control 
Banjo (Plectrum, 
5-String or Tenor) 

Juniors’ Piano Course 


Don’t be afraid to begin 
your lessons at once. Over 
600,000 people learned to 
play this modern way— 
and found it as easy as 












A-B-C. 
that you need special “talent. 
the list of instruments in the panel, decide 
which one you want to play, and the U. S. 


old-iashioned idea 
Just read 


Forget that 


School will do the rest. And bear in mind, 
no matter which instrument you choose, 
the cost in each case will average the 
same—just a few cents a day. No matter 
whether you are a mere beginner or al- 
ready a good performer, you will be inter- 
ested in learning about this new and won- 
derful method. 


Send for Our Free Book and 
Demonstration Lesson 


Our wonderful illustrated Free Book 
and our Free Demonstration Lesson ex- 
plain all about this remarkable method. 
They prove just how anyone can learn to 
play his favorite instrument by note in 
almost no time and for just a fraction of 
what old, slow methods cost. The book- 
let will also tell vou all about the amazing 
new Automatic Finger Control. 

Read the list of instruments to the left, decide 
which you want to play, and the U. S. School of 
Music will do the rest. Act NOW. Clip and 
mail this coupon today, and the fascinating Free 
Book and Free Demonstration Lesson will be sent 
to you at once. No obligation. Instruments sup- 
plied when needed, cash or credit. U. S. School 
of Music, 2673 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
2673 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessor 
in Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr 
Frank Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson, and 
particulars of your easy payment plan I atm in 


terested in the fo'lowing course: 


Have you 
Instr. ? 
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Address .... 
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gain L take my hat off 


to CORONA’ 
said Qctavus Roy Cohen 








**T have used several portable typewriters but the Corona is the only one 
which has given me perfect satisfaction, 


” 


says this prolific, versatile 


writer—spinner of yarns—famous creator of the Alabama darktown 
characters. ‘‘ Lilies of the Alley”’ is the engaging title of his newest book. 


HIT. . . the New Corona Combina- 
tion Case has scored from Coast to 
Coast. “Biggest thing since the new 
Corona was announced,” people tell us. 
It’s good-looking, practical. A fit travel- 
ing mate for fine luggage when Corona 
goes on trips. A handy overnight case 
when Corona stays at home. 


No increase in price 
For twenty-two years the pioneer and 
leader in portable typewriters, Corona has 
scored again in offering this double value 
at no increase in cost. 

Simple—rugged—dependable—easy to 
operate, Corona is the unhesitating choice 
of countless successful authors, dramatists, 
newspaper correspondents and others who 
write for their living. 

But they are not the only ones who find 
Corona the most satisfactory aid in effort- 
less writing. More than a million Coronas 
are in service for general work. Many of 


CORONA 





ey 


these machinesareused bytheentire family. 


You’d be amazed how easy it is to learn 
to Coronatype. Many Coronas are used 
by the whole family—for neater letters, 
reports, school work. 


Corona is finished in seven colors, to 
meet your individual preference. 


Try Corona for a week 


We're so confident of Corona’s ability to 
convince you that we’ve instructed every 
Corona dealer to 
lend you one for a 
week—with his and 
our compliments. 
No red tape—no ob- 
ligation — no “sales 
pressure.” Do your 
own deciding. 

The coupon below 
is for your conve- 
nience. 


when he saw the new 


COMBINATION CASE 





Pay for Corona out of Income 


Any model can be paid for in corvenient install- 
ments. And the down payment is small. Many 
Corona users find Corona soon pays for itself. 
The coupon brings a booklet, too, showing how. 

Corona Four, $60.00 including new Corona 
case. Other models, $39.50 and $65. 








Harmonizes with fine luggage any- 
where. Finished in rich, soft brown... 
brass fittings inside and out. 





L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Dept. 18B, 51 Madison Ave., N. Y..C. 





; 
0 Send free booklet. 
© Deliver Corona for trial. 
O Quote allowance on my Wihtecss. 


typewriter Serial No. 
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